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Young People’s History of the World War 


By LOUIS P. BENEZET 


Superintendent of Schools, Evansville, Indiana 


Price, $1.20 


A clear-cut narrative of the causes and campaigns of the great conflict, 
for the new generation too young in 1917-18 to know what it was all about. 
“Every paragraph in this book is vibrant with Benezet’s aspiration so to por- 
tray the personalities and the functioning of the victorious armies as to make 
the story a crusade to make future wars improbable.’’—Journal of Education. 


Splendidly illustrated, equipped with 15 excellent maps and questions 
on. the text of each chapter, this book is admirably suited for use in the 
upper grades. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 




















THE PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 25—August 18, 1923 


Complete Catalog Now Ready 


ADDRESS WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Summer Session 
July 2—Aug. 10, 1923 


The University of Pittsburgh has planned an enlarged 
program for the Summer Session in 1923. 


Courses designed especially for:— 


Superintendents, supervisors, and principals. 
Junior and Senior High School teachers. 
Normal School graduates who wish to continue 
their academic or professional training. 
Teachers who desire standard certification. 
Those who wish to meet the requirement for 
both undergraduate and advanced degrees. 


yuaate 


Six Weeks Six Weeks 


Expenses Reasonable. Catalogue Sent on request. 


For Information Address 
Dean G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session 


University of Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


The System of Champions 

Open Championship Contest under the 

auspices of The National Shorthand 

Reporters’ Association at New Lon- 
don, Conn., August 24, 1922. 

280 Wordsa Minute Test and the Cham- 

pionship Trophy 
Won by Nathan Behrin, 

an ISAAC PITMAN writer. 


240 Words a Minute Test 
Won by Nathan Behrin, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer. 
220 Words a Minute Test 
Won by Mr. S. Powsner, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer. 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 and Maintained Half a Century 
By Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 





The Summer School of Valparaiso University 
will open May 29, 1923, and will continue 
twelve weeks. An exceptional opportunity is 
offered to combine the summer vacation with 
study at a most reasonable expense. During 
the summer session there will be beginning, 
intermediate and advanced courses offered in 
the following departments: 














Arts and Sciences, Education, Home 
Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public 
Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry, Pharmacy and Physical 
Education. 


Fully accredited by State of Indiana for 
Training Teachers. 

Special professional and advanced courses for 
teachers, principals and supervisors. 

The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $30.00 
for the term of twelve weeks. Board—The Uni- 
versity maintains a cafeteria, where the best 
of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 
Rooms $12 to $25 for the term. Good Board, 
Room and Tuition for 12 weeks need not ex- 
ceed $95.00. 

Bulletin giving complete information con- 
—" courses, etc., will be mailed free. Ad- 

ress 


HORACE M. EVANS, M.M., President 
VALPARAISO - - INDIANA 








200 Words a Minute Test 
Won by Mr. J. F. Daly, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer. 
Mr. Behrin qualified in the 200, 240 and 280 
words a minute test. Each test was of five, 
minutes’ duration and Mr. Behrin was success- 
ful with 99.5 per cent accuracy in transcrip- 
tion. 
Choose the system of champions, the 
system that is easiest to learn, to write 
and to read. It is taught in practi- 
cally every public and private school 
in New York City. 


Write for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers . 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 
Send for copy of ‘‘ Pitman’s Short Hand in One Hour’+ 
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Temple University 


Broad Street below Berks 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Telephone, Diamond 0631 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

Schools of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Pharmacy, Dentistry 
Chiropody 

School of Music 


Summer Session of the College, the 
Teachers College, the School of 
Commerce and the School of Music 
opens July 2, 1923 


Send for Bulletin 


SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 


Our series of Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














THE 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 19th to August 17th, 1923 


An exceptionally wide sched- 
ule is offered for teachers and 
prospective teachers in High 
Schools and Junior High Schools. 

Professional courses of all 
grades will be offered for prepar- 
ing for the various teacher’s 
certificates. 


Unusual and most attractive surround- 
ings and living conditions 
For information write: 


President WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY PENNSYLVANIA 








THE EUROPEAN SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF 1923 — 


offers 


50 SCHOLARSHIPS OF $200 EACH 


as follows: 


20 SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE ITAL- 
IAN DIVISION TO _ ART 
TEACHERS AND SUPERVI- 
SORS. 


20 SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE GREEK 
DIVISION TO TEACHERS OF 
GREEK AND GREEK HIS- 
TORY. j 


- 10 SCHOLARSHIPS TO _ ARCHI- 


TECTS AND STUDENTS IN 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
All applications must be received before 
April first. Write for special announce- 
ment and plans for tours. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
17A Boyd Street NEWTON, MASS. 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate. 

2. Standard Certificate. 

3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Health and Music. 

EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Nine Weeks’ Summer Season Begins June, 1923 
Maximum credit obtainable twelve semester hours 


Bloomsburg Kutztown (special courses in Library) 
A Charles H. Fisher, Principal. A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
California — Lock Haven 
John A. Entz, Principal. Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Cheyney—for colored teachers. 


PE Pinckney Hill, Principal. coda ink ke 


Clyde C. Green, Principal: William R. Straughn, Principal. 
East Stroudsburg (special courses in Millersville (special courses in Library) 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 


Health Education and courses by C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 
correspondence) Shippensburg 
Frank E. Baker, Principal. Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


tion) 
C. C. Crawford, Acting Principal 
Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and West Chester (special courses in Health 
courses by correspondence) Education and Music) 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Commonwealth 
agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the minimum 
standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania teachers 
shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be ~ 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, addi- 
tional to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of 
the summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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“We have used these pamphlets and text- 


a ge at New Book A Joy to Children 

rea é. 

rev Bovermee ac Asis, GEOGRAPHY 
for BEGINNERS 


By Edith Porter Shepherd, Principal 
of Warren and Avalon Park 
Schools, Chicago 





Texas has just made it a third grade basal adoption. 
Substantially recognized in practically every state in the 
Union. 

This is the general opinion: 

“One of the most interesting books we have seen for 
a long time is Geography for Beginners. It is a text 
designed as an introduction to formal geography and to 
be used in third or even the fourth grade. It is written 
in short, clear sentences. It enables the child to see 
how life in his own home is related to that of the world 
beyond him and it shows him how people have used the 
earth and its products to make life pleasant for him. 


The book is illustrated with attractive pictures, the 
type is large and easy to read. Euch chapter closes 
with a list of ‘things to think about and do.’ Mrs. 
Shepherd has given us something new in this book for 
children and has made a distinct contribution to educa- 
tion and joy of children.’ 


Virginia Journal of Education 
Richmond, Va. 


Send For tiene AnD MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Two Catalogs 


HEY contain a full list of all 

the pamphlet texts published by 
the International Textbook Com- 
pany. 

There are more than 2500 pam- 
phlets in the series and they are used 
by over 350 schools and colleges in 
the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding the U. S. Military Academy, 
University of Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia University, Los Angeles Board 
of Education, Catholic University 
of America, New York Board of 
Education, Brighton High School 
and the Kansas State Agricultural 


College. 
More than $2,500,000 has been oer Sees aoe Meg - 


spent in the production of these 


texts—more than $100,000 is expend- COUNTRIES ARE USED 


ed yearly in keeping them up to —Yes, Asia, Australia, Cuba andthe West 

date. We believe they are the best Indies contribute to the goodness of Gluey. 

and most authoritative texts for That’s why GLUEY sticks tighter, dries 

‘ schools and colleges. faster, is more economical and easier to 
We shall be glad to send you the use than any other paste. 

two catalogs illustrated above on Just send 10 cents for a Trial Tube 


request. Write, too, for a sample THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
text. Please state the subject in COLUMBUS OHIO 


which you are most interested. 














Address Dept. 110, please 


al} 


_ INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY STICKS LIKE A BROTHER 


Box 6899, Scranton, Penna. 
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At the N. E. A. Meeting 
Cleveland, February 
26 to March 3 


New Books and Tests will be Shown by World 
Book Company at 


Booths 16 and 17 Public Auditorium 


Among the new tests will be the Stanford 
Achievement Test for grades 2 to 8 and the 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Abil- 
ity for grades 5 to {2 and for college fresh- 
men. 

Dewey's Personal Shorthand, a new system 
for personal (not professional) use, and 
Hetherington’ s ‘School Program in Physical 
Education, an N. E. A. report, will be among 
the new books. 

Room 9-B-1 at the Hotel Cleveland will be 
our reception room where you will be wel- 
come atany time. Dr. Arthur S. Otis will 
be there to confer with you on any testing 
problems you may have. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Every teacher, educator and school official interest- 
ed in playgrounds should have a copy of Medart 
Catalog “‘M-21"—everywhere recognized as the 
most complete and informative book of its kind. 


For 50 years Medart Equipment has been the choice 
of experienced buyers—because it is SAFE, SER- 
VICEABLE and DURABLE. Our prices are 
reasonable—lower than you would expect for equip- 
ment of such outstanding merit. Write today for 
catalog ‘“‘M-21’’— it will be sent FREE. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 
Chicago, 326 West Madison St. 








THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


On the ‘“‘Approved’’ List for use 

Immediate delivery of full set, express 

prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 
Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


The leading American Reference Work. 
in Graded Schools and High Schools. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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HE ENCHANTED PAST 


By Jeannette Rector Hodgdon 


should serve a useful purpose as 
a supplementary history text, 
since it furnishes for children, in 
convenient form, much that 
could otherwise be found, if at 
all,only after laborious research. 
Thus it puts in the way of young 
people a new type of reading matter, 
and should stimulate writers of chil- 
dren’s books to delve more under- 
standingly into the fascinating lore of 
the past of distant peoples, so as to 
present its treasures to youth in even 
better, more skilful ways, so that the 
fine purposes outlined by Mrs. Hodg- 
don may more and more be fulfilled. 


From Historical Outlook 
October, 1922 


Ginn and Company ™ fuePyavenve 














ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An Accredited College, with an excellent 
record 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


Special Spring Normal—May 2 to June 8 
Primarily for public school teachers 
Special emphasis upon methods 
Only the best instructors 
4 to 6 semester hours 
Full state credit 
Try this college 
Be convinced 
No regrets 
Never 


Regular Summer Session—June 18 to 

August 18 
Heads of Departments will teach this summer 
A very healthful and beautiful Summer Home 

Educational Methods a Specialty 
Courses fully approved 
6 to 8 credits 
Low rates 
Come 


Write to the President of the College for details 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa, 
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BLIGHT 


The flower that feels upon it 

The frost where the dew has been 
Has a chill in its heart forever 

And is never the same again. 


The page, when its ivory whiteness 
Has been marred by the stroke of a pen 
With a stain that will cling forever, 
Can ne’er be the same again. 


And a soul, though as pure as the starlight, 


If dimmed by the shadow of sin, 
May forfeit its lustre forever 
And be never the same again. 


—Roy Iban Johnson, in “The Fourth Watch.” 











refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. 








SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done 
by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
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Tenure in the Teaching Position" 


Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley 


Member State Council of Education, Beaver, Pa. 


T is a great honor to have the opportunity 
and privilege to address this Association 
in convention assembled. Particularly sig- 

nificant does it seem at this time that this 
organization goes on record in its printed pro- 
gram as being vitally interested in “Tenure 
in the Teaching Position” and at the same 
time registers an eagerness to hear the sub- 
ject discussed from every angle. The fact 
augurs well for the fairmindedness of Penn- 
sylvania teachers. My interpretation is that 
at least your most farsighted leaders see that 
the truth about our subject is possibly not at 
the right wherein rests only the children’s 
interests, nor at the left where may be found 
only the benefits enjoyed by the teachers, but 
rather straight ahead in the narrow road of 
public welfare where probably lies the greatest 
good to the greatest number—children, teach- 
ers, school directors and patrons alike. 

No one here today will dispute the fact that 
we stand on the threshold of a new era in 
Pennsylvania, educationally and politically. 
Our citizenry is divided into three groups: the 
radical, the conservative and the progressively- 
conservative. 

Our State life is so absolutely an integral 
part of our national and international welfare 
that it is well to keep in mind, when consider- 
ing any piece of proposed legislation, that the 
influence may be more far-reaching than at 
first would seem possible. Legislation is a 
factor in education. Education is not a state 
of being but a process of becoming. 

One cannot read the utterances of the most 
-well informed European statesmen; one can- 
not study the conditions in Russia and the 
purpose of her masters; one cannot be con- 
scious of the unrepentance of Germany; one 
cannot realize the long concealed but now evi- 
dent rebellion of India; one cannot know the 
determined purpose of Japan to hold her own 
and a little more in any world conflict, without 


*Address delivered at the Bethlehem Convention, Dec. 
28, 1922. 


sensing that humanity stands in‘ more visible 
peril today than at any time in the world’s 
history. All history is past politics. Politics 
is the whole drama of life. When facts are 
well assembled and clearly stated, it.is not dif- 
ficult to understand history. But present poli- 
tics—history in the making—ah! that is dif- 
ferent. 

Penrose, Knox, Crow and Vare have been 
removed from the stage upon which is daily 
being enacted the drama of Pennsylvania life. 
The Act in which they took so prominent a 
‘part has closed, and another group has stepped 
out into the foreground and because of the 
change in the personnel, conditions from now 
on are going to be noticeably different. Will 
the change be for better or for worse? Each 
of us shall have a part in formulating the 
answer. The statesman, the doctor, the law- 
yer, the preacher, the mother, the lumber-jack 
and the teacher are personae-dramatis in this 
play. And chief among these in his influence 
for the preservation and perpetuation of our 
great Commonwealth is the teacher. This is as 
I see it, a lay citizen, a school director and a 
patron of the schools. 

You as teachers represent a group living 
above the intellectual poverty line. To your 
world belong education, literature, philosophy 
and free social intercourse. Thousands in the 
patrons group are denied many or all of these 
advantages. You are self-appointed leaders 
enjoying many special privileges. We who are 
less favored believe we have a right to expect 
you to have a world outlook and be possessed 
not only of an understanding of the past, but 
a vision of the future, together with an abiding 
reverence for all that is sacred. Opportunity 
and responsibility are your constant compan- 
ions. 

Now, “Tenure in the Teaching Position” is 
the subject at hand and I should like to sup- 
plement it by adding the words: for Pennsyl- 
vania teachers. 

Pennsylvania teachers, in my opinion, differ 
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from all other teachers in the Union at the 
present time, as regards the importance of 
their leadership, their obligation to the chil- 
dren, to the patrons and to the State. Unique 
also is the degree of loyalty that they owe 
their State Superintendent. Two years ago 
he took the lead as the way was being blazed 
for better things in Pennsylvania educational- 
ly. Sixty laws relating to education were en- 
acted by the General Assembly of 1921 and 
as participants in the benefits derived from 
that legislation Pennsylvania teachers have 
with the children of the Commonwealth shared 
and shared alike. 

With the provision for increased salaries 
for teachers came the requirement for in- 
creased qualifications. No one indorsed this 
feature more whole-heartedly than did our 
teachers. No one realized more keenly than 
they just how much this would stabilize the 
service and make teaching a recognized pro- 
fession. Some of our legislators thought many 
of our teachers would leave the State rather 
than make the effort to do additional work in 
order to qualify. That our teachers have ac- 
cepted the challenge and are going to meet 
the requirements, was demonstrated by the 
fact that thirty thousand of the forty-five 
thousand attended summer sessions during the 
past summer. 

There has been throughout the past two 
years continuous and marked improvement in 
the entire State. The progress made has at- 
tracted the attention and admiration of the 
whole country. Leading educational journals 
have been saying that no doubt Pennsylvania 
will find sufficient revenue to maintain her 
school system if only her citizens can be 
aroused to a realization of the present need. 
Pennsylvania ranks first in progress for Voca- 
tional Education; one-room schools have been 
closed and consolidated schools have been es- 
tablished wherever practicable and the rural 
districts have wished to make the change; the 
Building Bureau through the preparation of 
plans and specifications for school buildings 
has saved the State approximately $200,000; 
the Teacher Placement Service has saved both 
school authorities and teachers thousands of 
dollars and the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law has been of almost inestimable 
value. Many other equally incalculable bene- 
fits have been derived directly from the en- 
actment of the Edmonds Law. 

In spite of these actualities, however, Penn- 
sylvania’s school system during this transition 
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periad has been under the restless hammer of 
adverse criticism, both within and without the 
profession. Conflicting emotions and motives 
on the part of some persons, who have placed 
self-interest before that more vital concern, 
the welfare of the State, have so flooded our 
Commonwealth with false propaganda that 
the misinformed and uninformed have been 
groping around during the past few months 
in a fog of misunderstanding. The friends of 
education have been impatient onlookers dur- 
ing the recent time political Pennsylvania has 
been practicing, not the science of good gov- 
ernment but the art of winning elections. Many 
were the indignities offered the Pennsylvania 
school program. These are facts, not theories, 
that confront us when with the best intentions 
we contemplate legislation that may become 
controversial. 

In brief, within our own circle, we may with 
profit, acknowledge that if during the next 
biennium the achievements already gained can 
be retained, perfected and made permanent; 
if confidence can be instilled in the hearts of 
the people regarding the genuine interest of 
those who are directing the education of the 
children, real progress will have been made. 

In spite of the attention bestowed in the 
last few years on the subject of tenure, in 
spite of the number and the diversity of the 
methods adopted for dealing with it, every 
year brings its quota of complaints. The fact 
that the question continuously arises and its 
urge is so insistent is in itself an indication 
that something is radically wrong. At this 
time I am asked to be the diagnostician. The 
situation is too complex for off-hand solution, 
and it is not an easy task to find the sources 
from which most of the trouble proceeds. 
Frankly, however, I believe the anxiety for 
the enactment of law that will insure unlimited 
tenure for teachers comes from two distinct 
groups; namely, the group that wishes to: be 
able to retain their teaching position without 
continuous effort, and a second very superior 
group of faithful teachers, one hundred per 
cent efficient in season and out of season, who 
look upon their co-laborers with a feeling of 
pity, believing them to be also equally deserv- 
ing, but frequently subjected to gross injus- 
tices. 

We admit there is unjust treatment of teach- 
ers at times. As a school director such cases 
have come under my own personal observa- 
tion, but in every instance the reaction has 
been that public opinion has removed the 
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school director who functioned in such an un- 
fair way. There exists a judgment and senti- 
ment that is known as Public Opinion that 
is the actual ruler in every school district. 

My personal experience prompts me to say 
that for every case of unjust treatment a 
teacher has received at the hands of a board 
of school directors, I have witnessed many 
times the number of instances in which the 
school has been treated unfairly by the teacher. 
At the present time a contract is a binding 
agreement for the school district but it is of 
little or no value to the district when the 
teacher asks to be released. She may leave the 
State and there is no law that can detain her. 
The teacher may bargain with another district, 
in mid-year, for an increased salary and if he 
hands in a resignation to the Board there is 
no alternative, it may as well be accepted. An 
unwilling teacher in any school system is a 
very disturbing element. 

Let us be fair. Let us acknowledge we are 
dealing with human nature both in teachers 
and school directors. The establishment of 
justice is a matter of education, not Jegisla- 
tion. As Andrew Marvel wrote: 

“There is on earth a yet diviner thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King.” 
But if we are too impatient for education to 
correct the wrongs that do exist and insist 
upon additional law in order to make haste, 
why not go to the root of the trouble and ask 
for the enactment of law that will require in- 
creased qualifications for school directors, a 
county unit or something better? 

But, someone says, tenure of position for 
teachers is now in operation in some of our 
States, why not have it in Pennsylvania? These 
are some of the echoes coming from such other 
states. A teacher in California writes, “The 
time will come when the teacher-tenure laws 
will be repealed unless they can be adminis- 
tered so as to protect the schools from the 
incubus of inefficient teachers.” Will C. Wood, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, California, says, “Educational 
testers will also have to help us in the Teacher 
Tenure Law. A permanent teacher cannot be 
dismissed in California except for immoral or 
unprofessional conduct, incompetence, evident 
unfitness for teaching, or persistent violation 
of or refusal to obey the school laws. How 
are you going to prove incompetency without 
some kind of a test for teachers? My own be- 
lief is that the Teacher Tenure Law will be 
repealed at the behest of public opinion unless 
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someone finds a means of testing the compe- 
tency of teachers. 

It is an undeniable fact that teachers ap- 
parently equally equipped scholastically do not 
demonstrate equal ability in the school room. 
This would cancel the thought of the wisdom 
and justice of providing tenure of position 
only for those teachers holding a permanent 
certificate. 


In one city employing 15,000 teachers it is 
reported that in a certain year only 13 teachers 
were dropped from the service because they 
were rated unsatisfactory. It is incredible 
that so small a percentage should be incom- 
petent. What effect this practically universal 
approval of the services of teachers has upon 
the morale of the force can only be estimated. 
That many teachers put forth unusual effort 
when their colleagues may drift through the 
year: with the same assurance of position and 
salary is indeed a tribute to the profession. 

Less than two weeks ago Dr. McAndrew, 
Associate Superintendent of the Schools of 
New York City, while in conversation with one 
of our Pennsylvania school superintendents 
said, “It is the opinion of most school super- 
intendents that 10 per cent of the teachers in 
any school system were very good; at least 
10 per cent were inefficient, and 80 per cent 
were acceptable and worked because they were 
required to work.” 


A recent investigation of the Tenure Law 
as it is operated in New Jersey reveals the 
fact that many superintendents and teachers 
do not consider it wise legislation. The su- 
perintendent finds his position purely advisory. 
The report that came to me was that in the 
several years the law has been in force only 
12 teachers have been charged with incom- 
petency and only one has been convicted. A 
principal of a ward school in one of the cities 
was immoral and a user of intoxicating liquors. 
He had been tried before local boards at least 
three times and each time was acquitted, and 
he is today holding his position. 


The subject of tenure was this summer dis- 
cussed at Columbia University. It was 
unanimously agreed that no superintendent 
would dare prefer charges against a teacher 
because of the local influence of the teacher 
and her friends. The influence of the members 
of her household, her uncles, aunts, cousins, 
church friends, professional friends and busi- 
ness friends would be such that the superin- 
tendent at once would become the defendant. 
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The teachers of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Easton 
and, many other large school districts to all 
intents and purposes enjoy tenure of position. 
My acquaintance in the State makes me con- 
fident that provision for permanent tenure for 
teachers is not necessary in the first and sec- 
ond class districts and would not be feasible 
in the third and fourth. School directors would 
evade the law. Upon inquiry I find thousands 
of our teachers have never given the subject 
serious thought. They are content annually to 
prove their worth. They receive their reward. 

The public schools were established for the 
benefit of the children. Their interests de- 
serve first consideration in formulating any 
plan of school administration. Let the term 
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of service be long, but not for life. Reserve 
for yourselves the satisfaction of knowing that 
no community is obliged to retain you unless 
with a voluntary spirit. 

We live in a critical time. Pennsylvania’s 
program for education is struggling against 
the tide of ignorance. This is not an opportune 
time for barriers between school directors and 
teachers. The voice we hear most distinctly 
is the voice of the children. Upon the hearing 
of that call, and the answer to it, the immedi- 
ate and future destiny of Pennsylvania de- 
pends. Why should there be any to hesitate 
or wait? The urge is for each one of us un- 
selfishly to do his duty. You are the tempo- 
rary custodians of Pennsylvania’s future citi- 
zens. “He profits most who serves best.” 





The Teacher and the Position* 


EDWIN C. BROOME 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


to attract to the schools a sufficient num- 
ber of people to teach the children. That 
has been done very generally across the coun- 
try and the results are beginning to be felt. 

To hold the teacher supply, however, to 
create a continuing body of competent and 
devoted teachers, to encourage more and more 
people to make a life work of teaching, in 
short, to build up a profession of teaching 
which wiil command the public respect which 
the professions of medicine and law have so 
long commanded,—that is the greater need 
of public education in America. 

Anything which will bring about this result, 
is worthy of serious consideration. The main 
purpose of any tenure plan should be this 
object. If this is not the object of the tenure 
laws which now exist in eight or ten states, 
and twenty-five cities of this country, or of 
the bill which is now before this association 
for consideration; or, if it is the purpose of 
this bill to secure lodgment in position, or per- 
manency for the incompetent or near-incom- 
petent, I am opposed to it in the interests of 
the children of Pennsylvania. 

I would have it understood that I am not 
speaking for Philadelphia, or as the superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia schools. The 
teachers of Philadelphia have tenure. I am 


T is one thing to increase salaries in order 


*Address delivered at the Bethlehem Convention, De- 
cember 28, 1922. 


speaking as an educator who is as much in- 
terested in the welfare of the children of 
Williamsport or Erie or Lancaster, as in that 
of the children of Philadelphia. 


It is distinctly to the advantage of every 
community to secure the most efficient and 
cheerful service from all persons in the public 
service,—from the fireman, from the police- 
man, from the teachers. In order to attain 
that end, certain things are necessary. 


1. There must be a high degree of morale in 
the force or corps. 

2. There must be that stability which results 
only from the continuance in position from 
year to year, of the competent. 

3. There must be public respect for those en- 
gaged in the service. 

4. There must be peace of mind for those en- 
gaged in the service. 

5. There must be an expectation of continuance, 
sufficient to warrant those engaged in the 
service to own their own homes, rear fam- 
ilies and identify themselves with the 
churches and other institutions of the com- 

- munity. : 

6. There must be an inducement sufficient to 
attract the best fitted to enter the particu- 
lar branch of public service. 


It is the testimony of public officials in the 
cities, where the principles of appointment on 
merit, and of tenure of position have been 
applied, to the fire and police departments, 
that the service has vastly improved. Would 
the same improvement result in the teaching 
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service if these principles were uniformly ap- 
plied? All available evidence points to the 
fact that it would. Philadelphia would never 
go back to the “hire and fire” practice; nor 
would New York or Boston. Listen to the 
testimony of a state which has had a tenure 
law in operation for thirteen years. The law 
went into effect in New Jersey in 1909. It 
embraces the entire state. Has this law pro- 
tected the incompetent? In the Ayres report 
of 1918, New Jersey stood in fourth place 
among all the states of the Union in the effi- 
ciency of its school system; moreover, New 
Jersey made the greatest progress in its 
schools during the preceding ten years, of any 
state east of the Mississippi; and, moreover, 
during those ten years a tenure law for teach- 
ers was in force. The effect of a tenure law 
in New Jersey was certainly not undesirable. 


Let us hear the testimony of school admin- 
istrative officers of the same state. A few 
weeks ago, I wrote the following letter to the 
State Commissioner, and to ten superintend- 
ents in important cities, so selected as to be 
representative of opinion in all parts of the 
states. The State Commissioner and all but 
one of the superintendents responded. All re- 
plies expressed satisfaction with the operation 
of the tenure law. One superintendent, how- 
ever, qualified his answer by suggesting im- 
provements in the present law. 

This attitude is typical of that expressed by 
the others. In this connection you will be 
interested to know that when the law was first 
enacted nearly all superintendents of the state 
were opposed to it. Needless to say, also, the 
district boards of education were generally 
opposed to the tenure law. In fact, the district 
boards formed a federation of school boards, 
partly for the purpose of combating this law. 
They were unsuccessful in upsetting the law; 
but the agitation against it produced certain 
desirable amendments. My latest information 
is that there is no longer any organized oppo- 
sition to tenure in New Jersey. 

The Legislative Committee of this Associa- 
tion has prepared a tenure bill, based, I un- 
derstand, on the best practices elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately, I did not receive a copy of the 
proposed bill in season to discuss it intelli- 
gently on this occasion. I shall have to re- 
frain, therefore, from a discussion of the pro- 
visions of the bill that your committee has 
prepared. 

Let me devote a few minutes, therefore, to 
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a consideration of what several years of study 
of, and experience with the problem, have led 
me to believe are the important features of 
such legislation. 


1. High standards of qualifications for en- 
trance to any branch of teaching. 

. Appointment strictly on a merit basis. 

.A sufficient probation period to establish ef- 
ficiency (2 to 3 years). 

. Adequate, intelligent and efficient supervi- 
sion, to enable the Board of Education to 
act wisely in determining the retention or 
elimination of teachers. 

5. Provision for continuance in position, after 
a successful probation, without annual re- 
appointment. 

6. Provision for removal by the same agencies 
that appoint,—that is the Board of Edu- 
cation upon recommendation of the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

.A definite, written statement of shortcom- 
ings from the superior officer, with a rea- 
sonable period in which to improve. 

. Sufficient notice in writing of the intention 
of the Board to take action. 

. An opportunity for a hearing before the su- 
perintendent and the Board, whether pub- 
lic or private at the option of the teacher. 

10. Some provision that a teacher on continuous 
service must give the Board reasonable 
notice of intention to leave the service. 

11. Adequate and practical safeguards against 
stagnation in service. This is a very nec- 
essary provision, but one very difficult to 
establish. If Boards of Education are to 
continue teachers indefinitely in position, 
they have a right to require that teachers 
render continually improved service. 


The following are some of the provisions 
which are in operation or have been suggested: 


1. The proposed tenure law for Ohio provides 
that the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall provide study and read- 
ing courses to promote professional 
growth. 

2.In other places bonuses are given for sum- 
mer and extension study. (I don’t believe 
in subsidy or in coercive measures.) 

3. The sabbatic year is a provision in opera- 
tion in several cities. 

4. Best of all, however, is wise, intelligent and 
sympathetic leadership, which will ar- 
range opportunities for teachers to par- 
ticipate in education policies, to try out 
original methods and promising experi- 
ments and to co-operate with supervisors 
and superintendent in projects for the ad- 
vancement of the schools. In the same line 
are provisions, such as observation lessons, 
and demonstration schools for the con- 
tinual improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice. As a corrective for persistent and 
determined stagnation teachers who are 
on tenure might be replaced on probation 
at any time during their career. 
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Duties of School Boards” 


JOSEPH PAUL JENNINGS 


President School Directors’ Association of Lackawanna County, Moosic, Pa. 


in all walks of life, which will take 

time, patience and discretion to over- 
come. During the War on the other side of the 
waters, kings were dethroned, empires were 
overthrown and forms of governments of long 
standing were set aside to try the more popu- 
lar ones, such as is being tried in Russia to- 
day, and the lack of respect and indifference 
to authority is plainly to be seen on all sides 
of us. In trying to combat these evils, many 
wrong doings have been tolerated for expedi- 
ency sake. With the influx of a great deal of 
Europe’s wealth, the people here now enjoy 
many things that they never had before. Items 
which some years ago were considered luxur- 
ies, are now thought to be necessities. Un- 
consciously we have been affected by these 
forces; they invade our homes—our everyday 
life—our business and have found their way 
into our school systems. It applies alike to all 
of us, scholars, teachers and school directors. 
We find in the children lack of respect for each 
other, lack of respect for the teacher and those 
in authority, which in turn makes discipline 
hard to administer. 


TT" great World War caused an eruption 


During the war so many of the young men 
occupying positions in industrial life enlisted 
or were drafted into service, creating vacan- 
cies in the different lines of our business world, 
that many of our teachers lured by the high 
wages paid, the advantages to be gained by 
living in the cities, dropped out of their school 
work and took up other lines; many of these 
have not returned to their teaching vocation. 
Then too, in some sections, due to the rapidly 
increasing population, the demand for teach- 
ers has been greater than the supply. The 
school directors have found prices of materials 
and supplies rapidly shifting, salaries of the 
teaching staff advancing, only in justice to the 
teachers on account of the higher costs of liv- 
ing, which resulted in unbalanced budgets and 
has been the means of many Boards finding 
themselves in financial difficulties. The di- 
rector who has been helping to bear these 
burdens of the children, the teacher and his 


*Address delivered before the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the Lackawanna County School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation, Dec. 14, 1922 at Scranton, Pa. 


own, has not found his position an enviable 
one. 

On account of these disrupting forces, it is 
more necessary than ever for our School 
Boards to give more thought and study to the 
problems before us. Strict adherence so far 
as practicable and possible to the School Code 
of Laws is one of our first anchors. A direc- 
tor is one who directs, guides or governs. 
Many a corporation has failed because its di- 
rectors did not direct, and this is one of the 
grievous faults of our school system; not only 
should they direct, but by observation and 
careful examination of the reports of the teach- 
ing staff they should be able to see whether or 
not what they direct is carried out. 

The meetings of the Boards should be held 
regularly at the proper place and time. Mem- 
bers should come with an open mind and be 
prepared to decide the questions before them 
upon a fair and equitable basis. The office of 
School Director is the highest in the commu- 
nity, because the directors are the guardians 
of the children and have charge of their edu- 
cation. A good school director who is true to 
his trust can do more for his community than 
the Congressman who represents the district 
or even the Governor of the State, for he 
guides the rights of all the children in his 
township or borough and if false to his trust 
can do more harm than any other official. 

A good School Board will be careful to pre- 
serve at least the appearance of harmony. They 
must be tolerant towards each other. A di- 
vided School Board or one that spends time in 
bickering or in personalities will soon lose the 
respect of the community. Directors should be 
courteous to each other and should always keep 
in mind that they are to guard the welfare 
of the children and not to achieve a victory 
over some director who may have a different 
opinion. After a free and frank discussion 
upon a question, the voice of the majority 
should represent the voice of the School Board. 

The finance of a school district is a very 
important item and cannot be too carefully 
guarded. The State has prepared an excellent 
form of accounting; to many this may seem 
at first complicated and may be termed by oth- 
ers “a lot of red tape,” but in time as we be- 
come accustomed to it, I am sure that we will 
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like it and it will be hard to get along with- 
out. A budget made upon the forms furnished 
by the State, should be prepared for each 
school year. Plenty of time should be taken 
and a free and full discussion given it by all 
members of the Board. There are many sub- 
divisions of the various items of cost, and no 
board if they follow the instructions as given 
by the State, need go very far astray. Ar- 
rangements should be made each year to take 
care of any deficiencies of the preceding year. 


One of the most important items in our 
budget is that of the Sinking Fund. It is 
evident from the audit of many of our school 
districts that these funds are not maintained. 
This in time will create a dangerous condition. 
These obligations must be met. They are a 
mortgage upon our homes in which we live and 
any Board who spends moneys that ought to be 
placed in the Sinking Fund are only placing 
a double mortgage on the properties in the 
community and some of them, who are count- 
ing upon taxation of natural resources, will 
in the years to come, when the natural re- 
sources are depleted, find themselves financial- 
ly wrecked and a very heavy burden will fail 
upon those living in the communities at that 
time. 

Material conditions affect the efficiency of 
our schools. Schools should not be held up 
or retarded for lack of text books, supplies or 
fuel. All necessary materials to be used by 
the teachers should be ready when the schools 
are opened in September. Much time may be 
lost by teachers and pupils if books and sup- 
plies are not on hand. I think we all recognize 
the principle that a good start is half the race. 


One of the most important duties of a School 
Board is the selection of principals and teach- 
ers. In every case principals or teachers who 
can give the best service should be elected. All 
other matters should be ruled out; local poli- 
tics, relationship to the directors or friends of 
directors, residence of the teacher and all per- 
sonalities, should be eliminated. Always keep 
to the question, which of these candidates can 
give our school the best service. Experienced 
and successful teachers should never be dis- 
charged to make room for those who are young 
and inexperienced and those directors who 
elect any but the best teachers fail in their 
duty to the children and community. 


Principals and teachers must be supported 
by the School Board. Directors should always 


listen courteously to complaints and should 
No. 4 
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make a'thorough investigation of them, but no 
complaint should be accepted as true until both 
sides have been heard and thorough investi- 
gation made. Parents should not be encour- 
aged to complain constantly; many parents are 
too apt to believe their children and many 
times the child does not tell all of the story, 
leaving the parents under false impression. 
Directors must sustain teachers against un- 
warranted attacks. Of course, teachers should 
be privately advised when necessary, but when 
they are performing their duties in the proper 
way, they must be sustained. One or two 
things must be done if we are going to have 
proper discipline, either sustain or discharge 
the teacher. 

Attendance laws should be strictly enforced. 
Trivial excuses for absence should not be ac- 
cepted by teachers. Children must not be kept 
out of school to run errands, do housework or 
work on farms, for their parents, unless ex- 
cused by the School Board. Truant officers 
should be diligent and active and should look 
for delinquent students as soon as absence is 
reported. 

We should all avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to attend the annual meeting of this as- 
sociation. It is a duty specified by law; it 
takes but one day a year. All directors should 
be willing to give this one day for the benefit 
of the schools they represent and for the chil- 
dren in their charge. We all can learn some- 
thing at these meetings from the speakers and 
from each other. Our teachers are compelled 
to spend a week attending the County Institute 
and for those of us who cannot afford to lose 
a day’s work the law has provided an allow- 
ance of $4.00 for the day and mileage at 4c 
per mile. 

It is hoped that every director in Lacka- 
wanna County senses the obligation imposed 
upon him when he took his oath of office. It 
is clear that the School Directors’ position is 
not an easy one. So many different opinions 
exist on subjects which come up for discussion; 
only one can be adopted. We must do our duty 
without fear or favor, having in mind only one 
ideal, namely: To do what is best for the edu- 
cation and training of the children in our 
several communities. 





If you want knowledge, you must toil for it; 


and if pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is 
the law. Pleasure comes through toil, and 
not by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love work, his life is a happy one. 
—Ruskin. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
Education Section 


Two million people are seriously injured in 
accidents in the United States each year; of 
these seventy-five thousand are killed; of the 
killed, fifteen thousand are children of school 
age. 

Why does this waste of life and limb go 
unchecked when most of these accidents can 
be prevented? 

It is because we have not yet learned to 
think in terms of safety. We think in terms 
of efficiency,—we think in terms of conserva- 
tion of material resources. But we must be 
taught to think in terms of the conservation of 
that still more precious possession, a sound 
body. It is you, the educators of the country, 
who can accomplish what no other group can 
do in directing thought and public opinion 
into these channels. 


Safety teaching does not mean however the 
introduction of a new subject into an already 
crowded curriculum. A plan, tested and found 
successful, makes accident prevention an_in- 
tegral part of English, arithmetic, geography, 
civics, the school organization, etc. At the 
same time the dramatic element in the acci- 


dent prevention motive stimulates interest in 
every branch of study into which it is intro- 
duced. 


The results of this system are already appar- 
ent in the accident death rate of cities which 
have introduced it into the schools. St. Louis 
reduced the number of accidental deaths of 
school children from 50 in 1917 to 20 in 1920; 
Detroit cut its death rate in half and similar 
results have followed safety teaching in other 
cities. 

Two distinctly progressive steps have been 
taken this year in this field. The first is the 
creation of a special Department of the Edu- 
cation Section of the Nationa! Safety Council. 
This Department will help any school wishing 
assistance in establishing or developing safety 
instruction. If a speaker is desired to explain 
the system to a group of teachers, in every 
case possible we will supply such a speaker. 
We can keep you in touch with the most pro- 
gressive methods used in this work. The De- 
partment also acts as a clearing-house for the 
exchange of ideas and material such as chil- 
dren’s essays, speeches, plays, posters, accident 
statistics for arithmetic examples, etc., which 
illustrate how safety is actually being taught. 
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We hope that you will not hesitate to make full 
use of the facilities which it offers. 

The second step is the action of a great 
American university in introducing into its 
curriculum courses for teachers in education in 
accident prevention. The primary importance 
of the educational side of safety work is clear-— 
ly presented in the following statements of 
three distinguished educators: 


“It is, and I trust will always be the policy 
of the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity to promote to the extent of its ability, 
every interest that is fundamental or vital in 
American education. 

“The conservation of human life and energy 
through the conservation and protection of 
child life is increasingly recognized as a pri- 
mary function of the schools. The greatest 
asset of our nation is its children. To con- 
serve them and bring them to manhood and 
womanhood in full possession of their powers 
and with an established disposition to use these 
powers in ways that are most worthy, is in 
fact, the most vital concern in education. 

“Therefore, in introducing courses for teach- 
ers in the education of children in accident 
prevention, the School of Education though 
the first to offer courses of this kind, is not 
introducing a fad, but is attempting to meet 
a great need and is acting in harmony with its 
established and permanent policy.” 

John W. Withers, 
Dean, School of Education, 
New York University 


“Do you realize how careless we are of many 
human values, particularly how shockingly 
careless we are of human life? Do you re- 
alize that in the United States there is one 
death from accident every six minutes night 
and day? The population of a city of con- 
siderable size—somewhere between  seventy- 
five and eighty thousand—wiped out-in the 
United States every year by accident. Very 
many of these accidents are preventable.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler, President, 
Columbus University 


“Who can estimate the value or put a price 
on the life of one American boy or girl? In 
view of all that is being done in many places 
and the evidently incalculable value of the 
safety program in our schools the lethargy in 
other places is appalling and appears nothing 
short of criminal.” 

John J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Will the schools of your city join in the ef- 
fort to cut down the toll of deaths exacted by 
carelessness, and injuries to children’s bodies 
which are often more cruel than death, thus 
giving the boys and girls of our country an 
opportunity to share to the fullest extent in 
that greatest of all adventures, life? 
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A NATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR GOOD 
HEALTH AND CITIZENSHIP 

School people are interested in President 
Harding’s support of voluntary attendance for 
young men at the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps under the direction of the War De- 
partment. When this plan was first proposed 
by the Military Training Camps Association 
in 1920 it was considered by many teachers as 
a purely military proposition. The men and 
women in our school system have seen, how- 
ever, 10,000 of their former pupils come back 
from these camps in 1921 and 25,000 in 1922. 
It appears now that there is in this type of 
training a potentially great contribution to 
young American manhood. Even when Presi- 
dent Harding’s ambition has been realized and 
100,000 young men are attending each year 
these voluntary camps, at which all expenses 
are paid by the Government, only a small per- 
centage of American youth will reap directly 
these benefits, but indirectly new standards of 
physical fitness, of civic intelligence and re- 
sponsibility will be widely diffused in commu- 
nities of all size throughout the country. The 
primary object of the CMTC is_ physical 
health, correct physical habits and a desire to 
be physically fit. The second object is the 
instilling in young men a comprehension of 
civic duty and a willingness to serve the coun- 
try, not merely in one way in time of war- 
stress, but in every way at all times as good 
citizenship may direct. Voluntary training 
becomes in this aspect a great educational 
project and is being strongly emphasized 
through the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation by the national executive secretary, 
George F. James, well-known to school men as 
a former dean in the University of Minnesota. 
The great work of the Boy Scouts, of the Y. 
M. C. A., in its physical education departments 
and of many other agencies, is finding its 
natural fruition and continuance for many 
thousands of young men in the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps year by year. If any 
one of our readers desires further information 
it may be secured by addressing Dr. George F. 
James, 210 Mallers Building, Chicago. 





PARENTAL OCCUPATIONAL STUDY 
LANDIS TANGER 
Superintendent of Schools, Reading, Pa. 
Percentage of children from each Occupa- 
tional Group in each of three school grades. 
Data from 1,616 children in the Sixth Grade, 
789 in the Freshman Class of the High Schaal 
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and 331 in the Senior Class of the High 
School, Reading, Pa. 


Parental Occupation Grade School 
Proprietors 3 16.35 
Professional Service ke 5.31 
Managerial Service k 14.98 
Commercial Service : 6.01 
Clerical Service 5 4.73 
Agricultural Service ? -13 
Artisan-proprietors . 3.84 
Building trades \ 6.71 
Machine trades ‘ 16.12 
Printing trades ‘ 62 
Miscellaneous trades ki 8.36 
Transportation Service < 6.84 
Public Service < -65 
Personal Service i -26 
Miners, lumber-workers, fisher- 

men 3 .39 
Common Labor 3 7.36 
Unknown 3. 2,73 





100. 100. 


Percentage of children from each Occupa- 
tional’ Group in each of two school grades. 
Data from 739 children in the Sixth Grade 
and 136 in the Senior Year of the High 
School, Mt. Vernon. 


Senior Year of 
Parental Occupation Sixth Grade High School 
Proprietors 
Professional service 
Managerial service 
Commercial service 
Clerical service 
Agricultural service 
Artisan-proprietors 
Building trades 
Machine trades 
Printing trades 
Miscellaneous trades 
Transportation service.... 
Public service 
Personal service 
Miners, lumber-workers, 

fishermen 

Common labor 
Unknown 
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Percentage of students in each of two High 
School years from each of the Occupational 
Groups in the High Schools of Bridgeport, 
Mt. Vernon, St. Louis, and Seattle. Data from 
6,782 Freshmen and 2,522 Seniors. 


Parental Occupation Freshman 
Proprietors Bh Ay 
Professional service 

Managerial service 

Commercial service 

Clerical service 

Agricultural service 
Artisan-proprietors 

Building trades 

Machine trades 

Printing trades 

Miscellaneous trades 
Transportation service 

Public service 

Personal service 

Miners, lumber-workers, fishermen. 
Common labor 

Unknown 
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A FRESH USE FOR THE PATRIOTIC 
HOLIDAYS 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH.D., LITT.D 
Managing Director of the National Honesty Bureau, 


115 Broadway, New York 

No holidays are more enjoyable in school 
than Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 
They brighten the short, dark days of mid- 
winter. They give occasion for decorations 
of log cabins and hatchets. They offer oppor- 
tunity for patriotic displays and teachings. 
And yet—and yet— 

If there were something a little more new, 
more near, more practical in it all. 

Let us keep on doing these things, but is 
there not one more, one fresh thing, that we 
need not leave undone? 

What personally do Lincoln and Washing- 
ton mean to the average school child? Is it not 
this, that Washington was an honest boy, that 
Lincoln was a man of such integrity that he 
was known as “Honest Abe?” How about em- 
phasizing old-fashioned Honesty now? 


Doesn’t the world need it? We make a lot 
of thrift in schools, and a lot of domestic sci- 
ence, the handmaid of thrift, because these 
are such “practical” subjects. But wouldn’t 
it be practical, in a land where the annual 
losses through theft are over a third of a bil- 
lion dollars, to say or do something that might 
help save this incredible leakage? In a time 
when the age of criminals is growing steadily 
lower and the corruption of boyhood by “the 
crime trust” is a menacing peril, isn’t there 
room and place in the schools for vigorous 
counter-education? 


The writer has recently been seeing some 
interesting experiments. In one school he saw 
the superintendent, as an English exercise, 
ask six questions out of real life about what 
would be honest practice in a given situation. 
He gave the pupils ten minutes to answer. He 
was enthusiastic about the results. “The pupils 
are thinking morally straight—give them the 
chance,” was his testimony. In another in- 
stance he saw a teacher correlate an Honesty- 
lesson with the commercial arithmetic, in an- 
other with the history, in a third with the 
spelling. In Montclair, N. J., a teacher of 
bookkeeping was telling his pupils how he had 
just been obliged to'refuse to help a recent 
graduate to secure a bond as an employee, be- 
cause of his dishonest record in school. An- 
other teacher is helping her pupils compose 
and produce a play founded upon a biography 
of honor. 


February, 1923 


This is not an “extra.” Itis part of the day’s 
work, and, so important is it for the future, it 
is a part of the day’s job. 

Not long since an eminent. American busi- 
ness man, William B. Joyce, Chairman of the 


National Surety Company, became so im- | 


pressed with the necessity of crime-prevention 
that he instituted an Honesty Bureau, to help 
teachers revive the Eighth Commandment. A 
book of methods and stories, entitled “The Hon- 
esty Book,” has been prepared and published 
by the Bureau, and a copy will be freely sent 
to every teacher who will promise to use it. 
It will be especially helpful for the February 
holidays. It will be useful all the year. The 
address is, The National Honesty Bureau, 115 
Broadway, New York. 





SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS VACCI- 
NATION LAW 


No Violation of the Constitution for State or 
Local Authorities to Exclude Pupils Who 
Refuse to Submit to Vaccination 

City health officials have authority under the 
police power of the States to require school 
children to be vaccinated and in so doing are 
not acting in contravention of the “due pro- 
cess” or the “equal protection” clauses of the 
fourteenth amendment, according to a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
delivered by Mr. Justice Brandeis on Novem- 
ber 13 in the case of Zucht v. King et al., of 
San Antonio, Tex. Ordinances in that city 
provide that no child or other person shall 
attend a public school or other place of educa- 
tion without having first presented a certifi- 
cate of vaccination. Public officials had ex- 
cluded the plaintiff from a public school be- 
cause she did not have the required certificate 
and had refused to submit to vaccination. They 
also caused her to be excluded from a private 
school. 

The plaintiff claimed that the ordinances 
violate the fourteenth amendment, since they 
deprived her of liberty without due process of 
law, and that as administered they denied equal 
protection of the laws. The case came to the 
Supreme Court on a writ of error. Justice 
Brandeis stated that in view of a long line of 
decisions previously rendered in the Supreme 
Court he could find in the record no question 
as to the validity of the ordinance sufficiently 
substantial to support the plaintiff’s writ of 
error, and this writ was accordingly dis- 
missed.—School Life. 
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PENNSYLVANIA IN LITERATURE 

Literature had its beginning in Pennsy]l- 
vania with Penn’s poetic treaty with the In- 
dians and in his City of Brotherly Love Frank- 
lin laid the foundation of a great national 
literature. Here was born Clifton, who wrote 
the first poems of national scope; and here 
was composed and first sung our great na- 
tional anthem, the “Hail Columbia” of Joseph 
Hopkinson. 

Pennsylvania was pioneer in drama with 
Godfrey’s “Price of Pathia;” in fiction with 
Brown’s “Arthur Mervin;” and in history 
with Ramsay’s U. S. History. Here were writ- 
ten the first grammar by Lindley Murray; 
the first school reader by Christopher Dock; 
and today Pennsylvanians claim the author- 
ship of more school textbooks than any other 
State. We gave to America the first transla- 
tor of classics, James Logan; the first maga- 
zine editor, Joseph Dennie; and it was within 
the confines of this State that the first news- 
paper was published. 

Be it remembered by those who appraise our 
literary contribution that the immortal ad- 
dress of Lincoln belongs to our soil; that 
Longfellow selected a Philadelphia churchyard 
for the resting piace of Evangeline and Ga- 
briel; that Scott found his Rebecca here; that 
Campbell came to Susquehanna’s banks in the 
valley of fair Wyoming for the setting of his 
Gertrude of Wyoming; and that the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the political bible of our 
country, was written here. 

Pennsylvania has a long list of illustrious 
authors, too long for enumeration. But when 
the literary achievements of our Common- 
wealth are recounted, appreciative mention 
will be made of Edward Bok, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Maurice Francis Egan, Homer 
Greene, W. Eliot Griffis, Charles G. Leland, 
Lloyd Mifflin, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Christo- 
pher Morley, T. Buchanan Reid, H. W. Shoe- 
maker, F. Stockton, Bayard Taylor, Henry 
Van Dyke, Dr. J. J. Walsh and Owen 
Wister. 

Then, too, will there be praises for our 
women writers, names to conjure with: Louisa 
M. Alcott, Florence E. Coates, Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Helen R. Martin, Katherine Mayo, Agnes Rep- 
plier, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Elizabeth 
Robins, Elsie Singmaster, Ida Tarbell, Anne 
Wharton, Margaret Widdemer and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

—Contributed 
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THE FILM PROBLEM 

The war had its Lusitania, the movement 
for better films has had its Arbuckle scandal. 
Aside from the immediate issues involved 
both have served a broader purpose. They 
have furnished the dramatic setting upon 
which public sentiment could crystallize in 
support of a great movement. The Arbuckle 
case is a mere symbol of the larger problem. 
The primary question is not, “Shall Arbuckle 
films be again shown?” With the public 
awakened on the issue, they cannot be shown 
on any widespread scale. The question is not 
even, “Shall good people generally boycott 
motion-picture houses and distributors and 
producers who traffic in Arbuckle films?” 
Without any general movement, enough people 
will refuse patronage to such enterprises to 
make their influence definitely felt. 

The question is not whether the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, of which Mr. Hays is president, will be 
able to serve the purpose for which that or- 
ganization was created. Mr. Hays may re- 
turn to his original decision and save the 
situation or he may abdicate the responsibility 
for which he was employed. The primary 
question is, “How can the American people 
translate their demand for wholesome and 
constructive films, both for their children and 
for themselves, into terms that producers and 
distributors will understand?” The public 
loves censorship no better than the picture in- 
terests themselves, but if some _ intelligent 
solution of the problem is not found, censor- 
ship by localities and States is certain to in- 
crease and movements for National censor- 
ship will develop in many quarters. Perhaps 
some agency can be developed which will do 
for films what the American Library Associa- 
tion does for books. 

The people of America will fight the Ar- 
buckle case to the finish because it presents a 
tangible issue and enables the public to ex- 
press in concrete terms its demand for cleaner 
pictures and decency in motion picture colo- 
nies, but let us not forget that this incident 
is merely a symbol of the larger problem of 
avoiding the evils of unwholesome films and 
conserving the benefits of films that are con- 
structive and worthwhile—N. EF. A. Press 
Service. 





Thrift is a general moral tonic. It develops 
character. It takes self-denial, and hence cre- 
ates self-mastery, which is the thing any hu- 
man being most. needs.—Frank Crane. 
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THE BETHLEHEM CONVENTION 


“This is the best state educational conven- 
tion I have ever attended,” Supt. E. C. 
Broome, Philadelphia. “All in all, the Beth- 
lehem program is the strongest the Associa- 
tion has produced in the 18 years I have 
known it,” Supt. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. 
“The programs are of N. E. A. calibre,” said 
another whose judgment is sound. These men 
thus summed up the general opinion of the 
2,428 registered at the 73d meeting of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Association, 


Bethlehem, December 27-29, inclusive. Be- 
cause of the unusual co-operation of the Beth- 
lehem Chamber of Commerce, the new $1,- 
600,000 Liberty High School as headquarters 
and the new $1,000,000 Hotel Bethlehem, 
President H. W. Dodd and the Executive 
Council secured the best speakers available in 
the United States and made the program a 
notable one in the history of the Association. 

The program followed the usual custom of 
providing a few general sessions (5), meet- 
ings of the House of Delegates (2), two meet- 
ings each for the 9 regular departments and 
numerous meetings for sections and round 
tables. 

Among the speakers on the general pro- 
grams were Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kan- 
sas; Simeon D. Fess, ex-President, Antioch 
College, Congressman from Ohio, U. S. Sen- 
ator-elect; Thomas E. Finegan, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Samuel S. 
Lewis, State Auditor-General; William 
Mather Lewis, Chief of Education Service, U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, 
Member State Council of Education; Charles 
M. Schwab, President Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, and Frederick A. Wallis, ex-Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, N. Y. 

Only one speaker scheduled to appear on the 
general programs of the three-day session 
failed to appear, viz., Mrs. Milton Price Hig- 
gins, President National Congress of Mothers, 


who was detained by an attack of bronchitis. 
Her place was taken by Dr. Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, New York City. 


Other imported speakers of note for depart- 
mental meetings were Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Columbia University; Dr. Stephen S. Colvin, 
Brown University, and Dr. Frank W. Wright, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The strictly pedagogical part, so far as em- - 
ployed speakers was concerned, was supplied 
by Roy W. Hatch, Marie Hennes and Gertrude 
I. Bigelow—all of the Horace Mann School, 
Columbia University. The last two gave class 
demonstrations in geography and silent read- 
ing, respectively. 

While the program had been worked out in 
great detail, the convention could not have 
scored as high as it did had it not been for the 
splendid and efficient co-operation of Supt. 
James N. Muir and his corps of instructors, 
the Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce and the 
citizens of the “House of Bread,” the students 
of the public schools, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the faculties of the educational in- 
stitutions of Bethlehem, the Book Men and 
dealers in teaching materials, and the officials 
of railroads and rapid transit lines. 

Particular praise is due Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
and the soloists and singers of the Bach choir 
for their inspiring concert Wednesday even- 
ing, and to Mr. John T. Watkins and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company Male Chorus for their 
splendid work on the final program Friday 
evening—the program on which both Governor 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas, and Hon. Charles 
M. Schwab appeared. The various musical 
organizations of the Bethlehem public schools 
made important contributions and the mem- 
bers of the convention, under the leadership 
of M. Claude Rosenberry, Reading, sang from 
Twice Fifty-five Songs with keen enjoyment. 

The House of Delegates was composed of 
402 official delegates—an increase of 73 over 
the Altoona meeting of 1921. On the basis 
of one delegate for 100 members, this means 
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that 40,200 teachers were officially represented 
at the Bethlehem convention. 


House of Delegates 
Summary of Proceedings 
4:00 P. M. Wednesday, Dec. 27, 1922 
The order of business was as follows: 


1. Report of the Committee on Credentials 


T. T. Allen, Dubois, reported that the com- 
mittee on credentials had examined the cre- 
dentials of all official delegates and found 
them to be satisfactory. He recommended 
that delegates to whom maroon badges had 
been given be seated as the House of Dele- 
gates for the Bethlehem Convention. On mo- 
tion of R. T. Shaw, Philadelphia, properly sec- 
onded, the report of the committee on creden- 
tials was accepted. 


2. Rules of Procedure 


Harlan Updegraff, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, moved that the President appoint a 
committee to draft rules of procedure. Sec- 
onded. Carried. President Dodd stated that 
in anticipation of such a motion he had ap- 
pointed such a committee composed as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin, Chairman. 

Miss Lillian Dannaker, Chester. 

Miss Martha S. Gill, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg. 

Mr. J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh. 

Joseph Howerth, Chairman, presented the 
following rules of procedure which were 
adopted: 


1. Delegates and Alternates.—Only those delegates 
shall sit in the House of Delegates whose creden- 
tials are approved by the committee on credentials. 
In the absence of a delegate and his alternate, no 
other person shall be authorized to vote in their 
stead. 

Debate.—In debate on any motion each speaker 
shall be limited to five minutes unless his time be 
extended, either (1) by unanimous consent, or 
(2) by majority vote of the House of Delegates. 
Voting.—Voting shall be by viva voce, except 
when a division is called for by at least twenty- 
five delegates. 

Elections.—All elections shall be by the method 
of proportional representation and the rules of the 
Proportional Representation League shall govern. 
The nominations of persons for the office of presi- 
dent, second vice president, and for memberships 
on the committee on resolutions and committee on 
legislation, may be made from the floor of the 
House. Such nominations for the office of presi- 
dent and second vice president shall be in addi- 
tion to the nominations presented by the nine 
departments of the Association. 

Parliamentary Procedure.—Roberts’ Rules. of 
Order is adopted as the authority on parlia- 
mentary procedure. 


It was moved and seconded that these rules 
be preserved and recommended to future 
Houses of Delegates. Carried. 


3. Nominations for President and Second Vice 
President 
The Executive Secretary read the following 
nominations from the various departments: 


1. For President: 
Wn. M. Davidson Robert E. Laramy 
Charles E. Dickey Ezra Lehman 
John C. Diehl J. C. Taylor 
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2. For Second Vice President: 


M. S. Bentz 
P. M. Harbold 


C. E. Plasterer 
J. B. Richey 


Ezra Lehman 
James N. Muir 


Landis Tanger 


In addition to the above nominations, J. Eu- 
gene Baker, Philadelphia, was nominated for 
President from the floor of the house. 


4. Additional Nominations (all made from the 
floor) 


1. For the Committee on Legislation: 
Frank E. Baker F. W. Nyhart 
Wm. H. Balls W. M. Peirce 

C. S. Davis Rhys Powell 

C. E. Dickey J. D. Ripple 
Jessie Gray Holman White 
J. A. H. Keith W. M. Yeingst 
W. A. Laning 


2. For the Committee on Resolutions: 
Jno. S. Canroll D. C. Locke 

Robt. W. Dudley A. O. Michener 
Thomas L. Ford Walter L. Phillips 
Martha S. Gill J. L. Spiegel 

W. L. Gilmore J. C. Sweeney 
Arthur J. Jones Frank A. Whitlock 
C. S. Knapp J. I. Woodruff 


3. For State Delegates to the N. E. A. 1923 
Summer Meeting 

W. H. Kretchman 

H. S. Kuder 

R. E. Laramy 

Marion McDowell 

H. E. McConnell 

John A. Morgan 

James N. Muir 

E. C. Noyes 

H. U. Nyhart 

W. E. Severance 

Reuben T. Shaw 

Geo. E. Shilling 

R. O. Stoops 

Landis Tanger 

A. D. Thomas 

M. J. Wertman 

H. E. Winner 


Floyd Atwell 

E. M. Balsbaugh 
M. S. Bentz 

W. G. Chambers 
Clyde W. Cranmer 
Lillian Dannaker 
L. H. Dennis 
Fred W. Diehl 
H. W. Dodd 
Bertha Esfield 
W. W. Evans 
Thomas Francis 
Edwin Fugate 
P. J. Hall 

Joseph Howerth 
W. G. Jenkins 

M. F. Jones 
Annie Klefeld 


5. Officers Elected 
. President Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. 


Second Vice President, James N..Muir, Beth- 
lehem. 


Committee on Legislation: 
To serve for two years 
C. E. Dickey, Pittsburgh. 
Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg. 
C. S. Davis, Steelton. 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia. 
To serve for one year 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana. 


Committee on Resolutions: 
To serve for two years 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont. 
John I. Woodruff, Selinsgrove. 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys. 
Martha S. Gill, Philadelphia. 
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State Delegates to N. E. A.: 
W. G. Chambers, State College. 
R. T. Shaw. Philadelphia. 
Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls. 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown. 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg. 
L. H. Dennis, Harrisburg. 
Landis Tanger, Reading. 
Thomas Francis,. Scranton. 
James N. Muir, Bethlehem. 
R. E. Laramy, Altoona. 
W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg. 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon. 
H. E. Winner, Pittsburgh. 
Lillian Dannaker, Ridley Park. 


6. College Teachers of Pennsylvania 

William O. Allen, Lafayette College, pre- 
sented a petition signed by fifty persons, ap- 
plying for the establishment of a University 
and College Department by the adoption of an 
amendment. (Amendment—That Article VIII, 
Section 1, of the constitution he amended by 
adding the words: 10—Universities and Col- 
leges.) Moved that the petition be referred to 
the Executive Council. Seconded and carried. 


7. Resolution to Amend the Retirement Act 

Mr. J. R. Jones, President of the Local 
Branch of Scranton, presented the following 
resolution: 

Be it resolved, That after a teacher has 
served thirty (30) years, said teacher has op- 
tion of retiring with an allowance of one- 
eightieth (1/80) of his or her final salary, 
times the number of his or her years of ser- 
vice. But in no event shall the total state 
annuity be more than fifty per cent (50%) 
of his or her final salary. 

Resolved, That ten years or less service out- 
side of the State shall count toward pension. 

Resolved, That “final salary” shall mean the 
average annual salary, not exceeding two 
thousand dollars, earnable by a contributor 
as an employee for the five years of service 
immediately preceding retirement. 

At 4:30 P. M. the House of Delegates ad- 
journed to meet at 9:00 A. M. the next morn- 
me outs hs Mi Khanatag, Dees 00, 0D 


The order of business was as follows: 

As each delegate entered the auditorium he 
received a coupon preferential ballot contain- 
ing the names of all candidates nominated on 
the preceding day. The ballot was prepared 
and printed under the direction of George H. 
Hallett, Jr., of the Proportional Representa- 
tion League, Philadelphia. Later Mr. Hallett 
supervised the counting of the ballots and an- 
nounced the results of the election. 

C. E. Dickey and R. E. Laramy withdrew 
their names as candidates for the presidency. 


8. Report of the Legislative Committee, Dean 
W. G. Chambers, Chairman 

Dean Chambers referred to the report of 

the Legislative Committee as printed in the 

official program pp. 22 and 23. He added that 

Mr. George B. Buck, New York, is now en- 

gaged in actuarial work to compute the cost 
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‘of certain amendments to the Retirement Act, 


which were vetoed in’ 1921, should they be 
again enacted, but that Mr. Buck had not yet 
made a report. 

Dean Chambers reported on the following 
lines of needed legislation: 


1. Amendments to the State Retirement Act 

2. Increased Appropriations for Third and Fourth 
Class Districts 

3. Tuition for High School Students 

4. Interest on Delinquent Payments 

5. Tenure 


He presented the following Tenure Bill: 


Bill to Provide for the Employment of Teachers on 
Indefinite Tenure 


Amending Sections 1204 and 1208 


1. The word teacher as used in this bill shall 
mean any person employed in the public school 
system of this Commonwealth as teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor or director of a special subject, 
supervising principal, county superintendent, 
district superintendent, assistant district superin- 
tendent, assistant or associate superintendent, 
assistant county superintendent, and any member 
of the instructional staff of the State Normal 
Schools. 

2. The word Board as used in these sections 
shall mean the board of school directors of a 
school district, the board of trustees of a normal 
school district, or other committee by which the 
teacher is appointed. 


3. Re-employment of a teacher in any school 
district of the state who has been employed three 
consecutive years in that district, shall be for an 
indefinite term which shall continue until retire- 
ment as provided by law, resignation, or dismissal 
as hereinafter provided, except that any teacher 
who has been employed consecutively for four 
or more years in any district in the state at the 
date upon which this act shall become effective 
shall be thereafter on indefinite tenure in that 
district. 


4. When any teacher shall have been placed 
upon indefinite tenure in any district and shall 
afterwards accept employment in another dis- 
trict of the state said teacher shall be upon in- 
definite tenure in said other district after one 
year if re-employed therein; provided, that the 
period of probationary service may be extended 
by the: Board upon written recommendation of 
the superintendent for an additional period or 
periods not to exceed one year, the total proba- 
tionary period not to exceed two years. 


5. When a teacher, after an interim, is re- 
employed by a district in which said teacher had 
already served on indefinite tenure, said re-em- 
ployment shall be upon indefinite tenure after one 
year if again re-employed therein; provided that 
the period of probationary service may be ex- 
tended by the Board upon written recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent for an additional 
period or periods not to exceed one -year, the 
total probationary period not to exceed two years. 


6. No teacher shall be placed upon indefinite 
tenure who does not hold a permanent state cer- 
tificate issued by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of this Commonwealth. 


7. The services of any teacher upon indefinite 
tenure who by reason of illness is unable to dis- 
charge his duties for a period of one school-year 
may be discontinued by the Board. 


8. Any teacher serving upon indefinite tenure 
may be dismissed at any time by the Board upon 
proof that said teacher is physically or mentally 
incapacitated for discharging his duties, or upon 
proof of inefficiency, neglect of duty, insubordina- 
tion or conduct unbecoming a teacher, but no 
teacher shall be so dismissed until furnished with 
a written statement of the charges against said 
teacher signed by the superintendent or the prop- 
er officers of the Board, and given reasonable 
opportunity of refuting such charges at a hear- 
ing before the Board, provided that the date of 
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such hearing shall not be sooner than 10 days 
14 nor later than 30 days from receipt by the 
15 teacher of said statement of charges. Pending a 
16 hearing on said charges and final determination 
17 thereof said teacher may be suspended by the 
18 superintendent or the Board, but in case the 
19 charges are not sustained, such suspension shall 
20 be without loss of salary. 

9. If after proper notification a teacher fails 
to make answer at the time and place set for 
the hearing, or after the teacher makes answer 
at the set time and place the Board may by a 
majority vote of its members dismiss said teacher 
from its service. Provided, however, the teacher 
shall have the right to make appeal from. the 
decision of the Board to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction before whom a hearing of 
the case shall be held. The decision reached at 
such hearing shall be final. 


10. Any hearing as hereinbefore provided shall 
be public or private, as the teacher against whom 
the charges are made shall elect. At any such 
hearing the teacher shall have the right to be 
represented by counsel. No member of the Board 
before whom a hearing is tried shall be qualified 
to vote who has not been present throughout the 
entire hearing. 

11. No teacher serving upon indefinite tenure 
shall suffer a decrease in salary without said 
teacher’s consent, except by reason of a salary 
revision affecting all teachers of the district hold- 
ing positions of like character and grade. The 
necessary transfer of a teacher from one position 
to another having a lower salary shall not be 
considered a decrease in salary within the mean- 
ing of this paragraph. A teacher shall haye the 
10 same rights to a hearing in regard to any such 
11 proposed transfer as are granted by this act in 
12 cases of complaint against a teacher 

12. Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
2 strued as limiting the right of a Board to re- 
3 lease a teacher serving on indefinite tenure when 
4 an actual decrease in the number of pupils or the 
5 discontinuance of a particular kind of teaching 
6 service in a school district renders such action 
7 advisable. Provided, however, that release for 
8 said causes shall take place only at the close 
9 of the school year, and that any teacher so af- 
10 fected shall be notified in writing not later than 
11 two months prior to the close of the school term 
12 that his services will not be needed the following 
13 school term with the reasons therefor. Provided 
14 further, that in the case of decrease in teaching 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
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force due to said causes, the teacher or teachers 
dismissed shall be the teacher or teachers last 
employed by the district and engaged in the 
particular kind of teaching service suffering a 
reduction in teaching force. Any teacher dis- 
missed under this proviso shall be given a state- 
ment of honorable dismissal and shali for one 
year be carried upon a preferred list for re- 
employment to fill vacancies that may occur in 
24 the district in the type of service from which the 
25 teacher was released. 


Moved and seconded that the report be re- 
ceived. Carried. 


9. Invitations to the House of Delegates for the 
1923 Convention 


Invitations were presented by the following: 
a. Miss Annie E. Pott, Williamsport. 
b. Superintendent John C. Diehl, Erie. 
ec. Superintendent E. C. Broome and Mr. 
E. J. Cattell, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia moved that the House of Dele- 
gates vote on the invitations. Seconded. Car- 
ried. By a rising vote the delegates voted as 
follows: 

For Williamsport ..... 32 
Bor Brie... Sastiawe hae 
For Philadelphia ...... 146 


Mr. Moore, Pittsburgh, moved that Phila- 
delphia was declared the unanimous choice of 
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place for holding the 1923 Convention. Sec- 
onded. Carried. 


10. Resolution Regarding a Committee on Men- 
tal Measurement 


Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg, pre- 
sented the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The subject of mental measure- 
ments is one which is engaging the attention 
of school people in all fields of educational 
work, and 

WHEREAS, There seems to be a feeling that 
there should be, in this state, some Agency or 
Board, which would stimulate and co-ordinate 
the various uses of mental measurements; 

Therefore, be it , 

Resolved, That a special committee be ap- 
pointed by the President, to consider the ad- 
visability of the establishment of such an 
agency, and, if deemed advisable, to formulate 
plans for its establishment and report such 
plan to the Executive Council. 

The resolution was adopted. 

President Dodd appointed the following 
Committee on Mental Measurement: 

Principal Frank E. Baker, East Strouds- 


urg. 

Principal Clyde C. Green, Clarion. 

Dr. George G. Chambers, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. David R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh (Pea- 
body H. S.). 

Principal H. S. Chappel, Bedford. 

Supt. Ben Graham, New Castle. 

Supt. Charles E. Dickey, Allegheny County. 

Dr. Wm. D. Lewis, Department of Public 
Instruction. 


11. Report of Committee on Ways and Means 


Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, presented 
the following report: 

A careful study of conditions and customs 
within other organizations of state-wide or 
nation-wide character leads your committee to 
present the following recommendations: 

1. That the expenses of Delegates to the 
P. S. E. A. House of Delegates be paid by 
some agency other than the individual dele- 

ate. 

7 2. That such member of this House of 
Delegates be requested to report to this com- 
mittee the method by which his or her ex- 
penses to this convention are being paid, and 
further that the data so obtained be compiled 
and printed in an early issue of the JOURNAL. 

3. That the expenses of the delegates of 
the P. S. E. A. to the July meeting of the N. 
E. A. be paid by this Association. In making 
this recommendation the committee recognizes 
the problem of administration and budgeting 
which will arise due to the variability of this 
item of expense, and to assist in the solution 
proposes the following plan: 

(1) The item for this expense in the budget 
shall not exceed $1,500. 

(2) The expenses of not more than seven 
delegates shall be paid when the N. E. A. con- 
vention is held at a city more than 2,000 miles 
distant from Harrisburg; not more than ten 
when the distance exceeds 1,000 miles; not 
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more than the quota allowed to Pennsylvania 
when the distance is less than 1,000 miles. 

(3) Expenses may include the following 
only: 

a. Train fare—convention rate. 

b. Pullman fare. 

c. Per diem allowance not exceeding 
$6 per diem. 

(4) That the exact number of delegates 
and the allowance for each shall hereafter be 
proposed by the Executive Council and re- 
ported to the annual meeting of the House of 
Delegates prior to the election of the dele- 
gates. 

4, That the number of delegates to the N. 
E. A. for 1923 to’have expenses paid in ac- 
cordance with the above plan shall be seven. 

5. That seven other delegates for 1923 
shall be elected by this House who shall have 
all the rights and privileges of Delegates to 
the N. E. A., but who shall receive no part of 
their expenses from this association. 

6. That the Committee on Ways and Means 
be continued. 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

John H. Adams, Pittsburgh. 

Mervin J. Wertman, Orefield. 

C. E. Dickey, Room 595 Union Arcade, 
Pittsburgh. 

E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon. 

At the request of Harlan Updegraff, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Treasurer, Jno. 
C. Wagner made an informal report on the 
status of the finances of the Association. He 
referred to his printed report in the official 
program, pp. 20 and 21, and made the follow- 


ing supplementary report on enrollment and 
audit balances for the past few years: 


TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN THE P. S. E. A. 


1917 Johnstown meeting 10,641 Members 
1918 Harrisburg meeting 18,294 Members 
1919 Philadelphia meeting.. 28,918 Members 
1920 Harrisburg meeting Members 
1921 Altoona meeting Members 
1922 Bethlehem meeting (Enrolled 


to Date) Members 


FOOTINGS OF ANNUAL AUDITS 


Balance 

Total hands of 

Total Receipts Expenditures Treasurer 

AO1G 60363 $11,410.23 $11,324.90 $ 85.33 
Oct. 8, TSW icc es 19,601.99 16,242.40 3,259.59 
Bape. « 2) 1G20 6.60.00. 32,609.92 25,238.39 7,371.53 
Rope, 1B, TOBE oo oss ve 62,309.01 41,159.09 21,149.92 
ee. 15, 2008. ....5 95,199.13 47,823.19 47,375.94 


Moved and seconded to lay the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on the table. 
A division of the House was ordered. 

The vote on the motion was 150 for, 90 
against. The report was laid on the table. 


12. Communication from the Trustees of the 
Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 


The Executive Secretary read the following 
communication: 

To the Executive Committee, Pennsylvania 
Education Association, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. 

During the past year and a half earnest and 
continuous efforts have been made by the 
friends of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer to create a 
memorial to his life of long-continued service 
in the interest of education in Pennsylvania. 


July 1, 
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This project has the support and endorse- 
ment of a General Committee of eighty-two 
leading citizens and educators of the State, 
and has been directed by an Executive Com- 
mittee of which Dr. J. George Becht is the 
chairman. By the earnest and efficient work 
of Mr. J. F. Buchheit, until recently its execu- 
tive secretary, a state-wide canvass was made 
for subscriptions, with the cordial assistance 
of state leaders in education. The project was 
presented before most of the county, city and 
borough institutes, and has been brought to 
the attention of many other citizens, with the 
result that a Memorial Fund of approximately 
$12,000 has been received by the Treasurer, 
Dr. P. M. Harbold, of Lancaster, Pa. 


The original object of the Memorial Fund 
was the erection of a School of Education on 
the campus of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., of which institution Dr. 
Schaeffer had been a graduate, teacher and 
trustee, and near which he had lived during 
his whole career as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, a period of 
twenty-six years. However, the receipts have 
not been sufficient to achieve this object. 


The Executive Committee has conferred and 
corresponded with the members of the Gen- 
eral Committee in the desire to convert this 
Fund into a living, effective and enduring 
Memorial to the man whom we seek to honor, 
carrying out the spirit of his life-work, with 
direct benefit to education. The consensus of 
opinion is that it be made into a Scholarship 
Fund, to be administered by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 

The Executive Committee of the Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Association therefore re- 
quests the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association to accept and become the custo- 
dian of the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund, and to administer the said Fund as a 
Scholarship Fund, through its Executive Com- 
mittee, or such other committee as may be ap- 
pointed for this purpose, in conjunction with 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania, under the following pro- 
visions: 

1. That this fund shall be known as the 
“Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship 
Fund.” 

2. That the principal of the Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship Fund shall be 
— intact, and only the interest thereof 
used. 

3. That the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Scholarship Fund may .be increased by gifts 
from time to time by individuals or associa- 
tions. 

4. That the interest thereof shall be appro- 
priated for continued study in Education to 
any teacher who is a citizen of Pennsylvania 
at the time the award is made, and who has a 
baccalaureate degree from any college recog- 
nized by the Pennsylvania Council of Educa- 
tion, or its successor. 

That one scholarship shall be awarded 
each year. 

6. That the manner of selecting the person 
to whom the scholarship shall be awarded 
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shall be determined from time to time by the 
administrators of the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) 
J. GEORGE BECHT, Chairman 
ROBERT J. PILGRAM, Executive Secretary 
H. M. J. KLEIN, Secretary 


Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 11, 1922 ; 


Moved by Mr. Laramy that consideration of 
the proposition be referred to the Executive 
Council with power to confer with the Trus- 
tees of the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial. 
Details to be announced in the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL with plan of action. Sec- 
onded. Carried. 


13. College Teachers of Pennsylvania 


The Executive Council reported to the 
House of Delegates concerning the petition of 
the College Teachers of Pennsylvania for es- 
tablishment of a Department in the Associa- 
tion, that it is the advice and recommendation 
of the Council that the College Teachers of 
Pennsylvania be requested to petition for the 
establishment of a Round Table. 

Moved by Doctor William O. Allen, Lafay- 
ette College, that the report be laid on the 
table. Seconded by Doctor Harlan Updegraff, 
University of Pennsylvania. Motion lost. 

Moved by Superintendent Ben Graham of 
New Castle, that the report of the Executive 
Council be adopted. Seconded and carried. 


14. Committee of Tellers to Count Ballots 


President Dodd announced the following 
committee of tellers: 
Mr. J. I. Woodruff, Selinsgrove, Chairman. 
. Wm. H. Martin, Wilkinsburg. 
. D. W. Hamm, Allentown. 
. Wm. Evans, St. Clair. 
. Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia. 
. Harian Snyder, Catawissa. 


15. Adjournment 
At 11:00 A. M. the House of Delegates ad- 
journed. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 





P. S. E. A. OFFICERS FOR 1923 
The following are the officers for 1923: 


President, Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh 
First Vice President, H. W. Dodd, Allen- 
town 
Second Vice President, James N. Muir, 
Bethlehem 
I. Departments 
1. College and Teacher Training School 
President, W. J. Babb, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., D. A. Anderson, State College 
Secretary, A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown 
Executive Committee: 
Clyde C. Green, Clarion 
George H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 
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2. County Superintendence 

President, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre 

Vice Pres., W. G. Dugan, Greensburg 

Secretary, Eunice V. Hall, Scranton 

Executive Committee: 
James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
John W. Snoke, Lebanon 
District Superintendence 

President, H. A. O’Day, Mahanoy City 

Vice Pres., E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon 

Secretary, S. W. Lyons, New Brighton 
Graded School 

President, John McNamara, Bethlehem 

Vice Pres., Margaret Lowman, Indiana 

Secretary, Etta M. Work, Charleroi 

. High School 

President, C. C. Heyl, Philadelphia 

Vice Pres., G. D. Robb, Altoona 

Secretary, Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem 

. Music 

President, Gertrude K. Schmidt, West Ches- 
ter 

Vice Pres., Robert Bartholomew, Indiana 

Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
Rural School 

President, D. E. Womer, Avondale 

Vice Pres., O. S. Rothenberger, Leesport 

Secretary, Anna Baldridge, Picture Rocks 
Supervising Principals 

President, Lawrence T. Orner, Clarks Sum- 


mit 
Vice Pres., I. W. Ziegler, New Cumberland 
Secretary, Elsie Emerick, Pittsburgh 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts 


President, William C. Ash, Philadelphia 

Vice Pres., Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, Phila- 
delphia 

Secretary, George Fisher, Erie 


II. High School Sections 


Classical 
President, Jessie E. Allen, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Walter E. Severance, Harris- 
burg 
Secretary, Jessie C. Bowers, Harrisburg 
Commercial 
President, J. Ellwood Calhoun, Germantown 
Secretary, Appointive 
English 
President, Claire Conway, Nanticoke 
Vice Pres., J. F. Butterworth, Bradford 
Secretary, S. Grace Hurst, Lancaster 
Mathematics 
President, Wm. M. Tinker, Allentown 
Vice Pres., Elmer Karl, Philadelphia 
Secretary, William Lantz, Turtle Creek 
Modern Languages 
President, Ellis A. Schnabel, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Isabella Bronk, Swarthmore 
Secretary, Whitford H. Shelton, Pittsburgh 
Science 
President, Bertha M. Clark, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Ralph N. Kocher, Reading 
Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Anderson, Easton 
Social Studies 
President, R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., E. Marie Lentz, Altoona 
Secretary, Margaret Kollock, Philadelphia 
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Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
Association 
President, Charles B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg 
Vice Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Secretary, Fred C. Burris, Harrisburg 


III. Vocational Sections 
Agriculture 
President, G. I. Dietrick, Lampeter 
Vice Pres., Norman Ratchford, Palmyra 
ew B. A. Jarrett, West Chester. 
rt 
President, Herbert A. Stiles, West Chester 
Vice Pres., James C. Boudreau, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Eva F. Stoner, Steelton 
Continuation 
President, Ruth Welty, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., Sophia Richards, Allentown 
Secretary, Mrs. Agnes Taite, Philadelphia 
Home Economics 


President, Mrs. Beula Faber, Williamsport - 


Vice Pres., Sally Platt, Lock Haven 

Secretary, Gertrude Dustin, Bethlehem 
Industrial Arts 

President, W. K. Yocum, Williamsport 

Vice Pres., G. G. Weaver, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Fred Hoffeditz, York 


IV. Round Table 


Americanization 
President, Thomas R. Francis, Scranton 
Vice Pres. .. H. Ralph Davis, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, George W. Vary, Bethlehem 
Executive Committee: 

E. E. Bach, Philadelphia 

C. B. Cross, Erie 

Vincent Colelli, Philadelphia 

Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 

College Teachers of Education 
President, George H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., L. R. Drown, Bethlehem 
Secretary, W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 

Health 
President, A. Lester Crapser, Scranton 
Vice Pres., Lucille J. Welsh, Mansfield 
Secretary, Anna L. Stanley, Harrisburg 

Kindergarten—Primary 
President, Mary Adair, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Jessie Scott Himes, Lock Haven 
Secretary-Treasurer, Adelaide T. Illman, 

Philadelphia 

Library 
President, Adeline B. Zachert, Harrisburg 
Vice Pres., Helen Ganser, Millersville 
Secretary, Helen Ruth, Mahanoy City 
Executive Committee: 

Mrs. Mary Allen, Reading 

Alice Fries, Latrobe 

Clara Howard, Pittsburgh 

Sara Evans, West Chester 

Penmanship 
President, L. B. Furry, Johnstown 
Vice Pres., Mrs. L. N. Horton, Reading 
Secretary, L. J. Kuhns, Norristown 
Treasurer, Regina O’Donnell, Parsons 

Special Education 
President, Jane Welte, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Edna Righter, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Katherine Wetherstene, 
delphia 


Phila- 
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Executive Committee: 
. Gertrude Kennedy, Philadelphia 
Anastasia H. Vaughan, Philadelphia 
Ada Forry, Lancaster 
Marion Wagner, Wilkes-Barre 
8. State Council of Geography 
President, Zoe A. Thralls, Indiana 
Vice Pres., Mrs. Maude Strohecker, Reading 
Secretary, Edward S. Ling, Abington 





RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted 
without a dissenting vote at the general ses- 
sion, Friday evening, December 29: 

1. We express our appreciation and deep 
gratitude for the cordial reception and enter- 
tainment of this convention by the Mayor of 
the City of Bethlehem, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Board of Education, the Superin- 
tendent and teaching staff of the Bethlehem 
schools, the railroads, and all others who have 
in any way contributed to the comfort of vis- 
itors and the success of the convention. Par- 
ticular mention is made of the rare privilege 
afforded us to hear the famous Bach Choir 
under the direction of Doctor J. Fred Wolle, 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company Male Cho- 
= under the direction of Mr. John T. Wat- 

ins. 

2. We tender the thanks of the associa- 
tion to President H. W. Dodd, to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, James Herbert Kelley, and to 
the Executive Council for their individual and 
joint efforts in preparing the meritorious and 
profitable programs which have been pre- 
sented. 

38. We reiterate our expressions of confi- 
dence in our educational leader, Doctor 
Thomas E. Finegan, and our faith in the edu- 
cational program of the State and pledge to 
him anew continued co-operation and loyal 
support. 

4. We urge that the State Legislature 
about to convene provide revenue to school 
districts adequate to meet requirements on the 
present basis of apportionment ‘and provide 
also such additional funds as may be neces- 
sary to adjust inequalities and to encourage 
the further development of educational facili- 
ties in the State which the present program 
in education contemplates. 

5. We suggest that the teaching body of 
the State study the report of the educational 
experts appointed by Governor-elect Pinchot 
to make a survey of the educational finances 
of the State. The inaccessibility of this re- 
port at the present time makes it impossible to 
make any positive recommendations’ with re- 
spect to it; but the purpose of the survey 
committee makes it imperative that the teach- 
ing staff of the State carefully study the re- 
port when it appears. 

6. We commend the State educational au- 
thorities in their efforts to eliminate illiteracy 
and to provide among the State’s alien popu- 
lation attitudes of social and political stabil- 
ity. We would not overlook, in this connec- 
tion, the great body of teachers of the Com- 
monwealth, who directly are the greatest con- 
tributors in any citizenship program and who, 
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day by day are making illiteracy impos- 


sible in the future, and who at. the 
same time, in our alien population cen- 
ters, are forming democratic ideals in the 
minds and practice of the children of these 
aliens. We commend them also. 


7. We give general endorsement of the 
proposition of a loan for the erection of 
school buildings in fourth class districts of 
the Commonwealth under conditions as pro- 
bi in the proposed State Emergency Loan 

ill. 


8. It is evident that increased educational 
opportunities react upon the industrial life of 
a nation, resulting in greater safety at work, 
in greater production, in increased earning 
power, in an enlarged feeling of responsibility 
in industrial relationships and in a more in- 
telligent conception of what those relation- 
ships should be. We, therefore, look with 
strong approval upon the general enactment 
of more effective laws in the States, respect- 
ing compulsory education; upon the grants of 
money or land by states or nation for the pro- 
motion of vocational training that provides 
for skill in industry and for the development 
of general intelligence and personality, and 
whose aim is the economic and industrial ad- 
justment of youth. We are proud of the fact 
that Pennsylvania is now among the leading 
states of the nation in the development of a 
vocational program. 


9. Believing that the nation’s interest in 
education is as vital as its interest in labor, 
agriculture or commerce, and that the nation’s 
policy of aiding the states in education should 
be extended to encourage the states to remove 
illiteracy, Americanize the foreign born, 
equalize educational opportunities within the 
several states, establish effective programs of 
physical and health education and prepare 
teachers so that every American school room 
may have a well prepared teacher, we renew 
our previous endorsement of the Towner-Ster- 
ling bill, now pending in Congress, and invite 
all forward-looking citizens to join us in sup- 
porting this measure. 


10. We assert our belief in the principle of 
reasonable tenure for those engaged in the 
teaching profession and commend to the con- 
sideration of the Legislature the bill prepared 
by the joint committee on tenure of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association and the 
State Teachers’ League. 


11. We express our emphatic disapproval 
of the action of Mr. Will H. Hays in revers- 
ing his decision of nine months ago, thereby 
permitting Roscoe Arbuckle again to enter 
the film service. Also, we direct the Secre- 
tary of the Association to convey to Mr. Hays 
this expression of our disapproval of his re- 
cent action, and to the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, J. W. Crabtree, 
our pledge of support in the nation-wide ef- 
forts being made looking toward the produc- 
tion of better films and more wholesome moral 
conditions in the moving picture business.— 


THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
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Department of County Superintendents 


The Department of County Superintendents 
of the P. S. E. A., in annual meeting at Beth- 
lehem, December 27, 28 and 29, desires to 
bring to the attention of the public and the 
members of the State Legislature the follow- 
ing important matters concerning the educa- 
tional opportunities of children in country dis- 
tricts. 

1. We believe that the inequality in the 
Edmonds Act should be corrected, so that the 
country children shall have an equal chance 
with the children of towns and cities to secure 
and to hold the services of trained and experi- 
enced teachers. Therefore, we recommend 
that provision be made for annual increments, 
thus making the teacher’s position in country 
districts equally attractive with those of towns 
and cities as far as salary is concerned. 

2. We believe the State should provide de- 
finite means to care for the gravely retarded 
children in country districts. 

3. We believe that provision should be 
made for a county attendance officer with 
sufficient help as the most economical and effi- 
cient means of enforcing the provisions of 
the compulsory attendance law. 


4. Inasmuch as the chief cause of inequal- 
ity in rural districts consists in the fact that 
the people live apart from each other, we be- 
lieve that wherever transportation is neces- 
sary the entire cost of the same should be 
borne by the State. Toward this end, in addi- 
tion to what the State is now doing to assist 
in the transportation of elementary children, 
we recommend that where transportation to 
secondary schools is necessary it should be 
borne by the State. All transportation of chil- 
dren in the elementary schools, approved by 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
should be financially aided by the State on the 
same basis as is now done in the case of trans- 
portation to consolidated schools. 


5. We re-affirm our confidence in the integ- 
rity, the wisdom and the great executive abil- 
ity of our State Superintendent, Honorable 
Thomas E. Finegan, and pledge to him in the 
future the same loyal co-operation we have 
given him in the past. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Won. W. EVANS 
ARTHUR P. MYLIN 
CLYDE T. SAYLOR 
A. F. Kemp 





OFFICIAL DELEGATES BETHLEHEM 
CONVENTION 


(402) 
Allegheny County: 
F. D. Keboch, Aspinwall; George W. Gilmore, Brad- 
dock; T. G. McCleary, Braddock; Thomas J. George, 
Carnegie; F. N. Fritz, Clairton; M. D. Horner, Cora- 
opolis; Molle Best, Dravonsburg; Marie Knepley, Du- 
quesne; Mary B. McBryar, Duquesne; Eliz. Naser, 
East McKeesport; May Stark, Homestead; H. H. 
Poole, Leetsdale; Margaret G. McKee, McDonald; 
J. A. Lubold, McKeesport; E. W. Patterson, Mc- 
Keesport; Flora S. White, McKeesport; Etta Single- 
ton, McKees Rocks; Mary G. Holmes, Mt. Lebanon; 
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Cc. C. Rogers, Oakdale; Pittsburgh: Mary Adams, 
Jean Barris, J. M. Berkey, W. L. Bonham, Alexan- 
der Booth, Mary P. Breeze, Antoinette Canfield, 
Mary I. Crosier, Hilda M. Davies, Jane Downton, 
Etta A. Dunn, Fred Engelhardt, Eliza Evans, Jane 
R. Hammond, Raymond Hawke, R. O. Hughes, 
Marion Hughes, W. A. Laning, Gertrude M. Lem- 
mon, Jeane Loughridge, Milo H. Miller, J. F. Moore, 
S. H. Replogle, H. S. Roberts, E. V. Margaret Roche, 
Edward Rynearson, Esther M. Smith, G. G. Weaver, 
Anna J. Woodside, Anna Nixon; Sharpsburg: C. R. 
Shultz, Swissvale; A. F. Walker, Tarentum; W. A. 
Rogers, Turtle Creek; U. G. Palmer, Verona; Mary 
H. Gibson, Wilkinsburg; William H. Martin, Wil- 
kinsburg; Caroline A. Patterson, Wilkinsburg; Mar- 
garet Reid, Wilkinsburg; C. W. Shaffer, Wilmerding. 
Armstrong County: 
J. D. Boydson, Apollo; J. H. Hazlett, Dayton; A. D. 
Patterson, Ford City; Margaret B. Shubert, Ford 
City; Clyde W. Cranmer, Kittanning. 
Beaver County: 
N. A. Smith, Ambridge; David C. Locke, Beaver; J. 


H. Bisenhauer, Beaver; Roy J. Jackson, Beaver; 
Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls; L. C. French, Monaca; 
J. C. Steuchel, New Brighton; Leonard S. Duncan, 


Rochester. 


Bedford County: 
Cloyd J. Doty, Bedford; H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance. 
Berks County: 
Dr. James S. Grim, Kutztown; Laura E. Hepner, 
Kutztown; W. Newton Geiss, Oley; Florence B. 
Beitenman, Reading; Madalena A. Crouse, Reading; 
Daisy Keim, Reading; Eli M. Rapp, Reading; 
Thomas B. Smythe, Reading; Maude A. Strohecker, 
Reading; Wilson G. Sarig, Temple; B. F. Leinback, 
West Leesport; Howard W. Body, Yellow House. 
Blair County: 
R. E. Laramy, Altoona; Marie Lentz, Altoona; Eva 
Lucas, Altoona; J. G. March, Altoona; G. D. Robb, 
Altoona; F. A. Hamilton, Bellwood; A. C. Van Saum, 
Ww 


East Freedom; Earl C. Davis, Tidioute; W. 
Eisenhart, Tyrone. 

Bradford County: 
R. L. Van Scoten, Canton; Carl O. Bird, New 


Albany; Evelyn Peck, Sayre; Bertha Espy, Towanda. 

Bucks County: 

Marion S. Myers, Blooming Glen; 
Doylestown; A. L. Eby, Newtown. 

Butler County: 

Howard L. Headland, Slippery Rock; Bessie Brown, 
West Sunbury; Frances Gerber, West Sunbury; 
Elizabeth Nicholas, West Sunbury. 

Cambria County: 

Rudolph Peterson, Cresson; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; 
L, B. Furry, Johnstown; Florence W. Krauss, Johns- 
town; G. Murdoch, Johnstown; J. D. Ripple, 
Johnstown; R. B. Beard, Portage; Clara D. Mears, 
Portage; Victor Mulhollen, Portage; Mary Harkins, 
Wilmore; Clara Schryock, Wilmore. 

Carbon County: 
B. M. Shull, Lehighton; James J. Bevan, Mauch 
Chunk; Eliz. Lewis, Nesquehoning; W. E. Braucher, 
Palmerton. 

Center County: 

Bertha B. Wagner, Bellefonte; C. V. Erdley, Phil- 
lipsburg; Roy V. Watkins, State College. 

Chester County: 

P. B. Yorks, Avondale; Mary R. Swayne, Downing- 
town; Mrs. Sara L. Wilson, Oxford; Margaret T. 
Yeager, Phoenixville; W. E. DeTurck, West Chester; 
B. Reed Henderson, West Chester; Andrew Thomas 
Smith, West Chester. 

Clarion County: 

Cc. B. Wilson, Clarion; A. F. Reed, East Brady. 

Clearfield County: 

Geo. E. Zerfoss, Clearfield; T. T. Allen, 
William W. Spigelmyer, DuBois. 
—s County: 
P. Benson, 
ewan 

Columbia County: 
E. E. Straub, Aristes; Sara Hagenbuch, Berwick; 
W. W. Raker, Bloomsburg; W. B. Sutliff, Blooms- 
burg; Harlan Snyder, Catawissa; Robert E. Seltzer, 
Jerseytown. 

Crawford County: 

Georgana McCabe, Conneautville; L. F. Courtney, 
Guys Mills; W. D. Wright, Linesville; P. D. Blair, 
Meadville; Norman C. Koontz, Titusville. 

Cumberland County: 

Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle; Charles S. Jacobs, Car- 


Lillie M. Martin, 


DuBois; 


Lock Haven; A. J. Ulmer, Lock 
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lisle; John Fenton, Mechanicsburg; Nancy Grayson, 
Shippensburg; J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg. 
Dauphin County: 

Berthram W. Saul, Camp Hill; Glennis H. Rickert, 
Halifax; Stella Earley, Harrisburg; Barbara Hillard, 
Harrisburg; Gertrude Huber, Harrisburg; A. M. 
Hinkle, Hershey; H. B. Garver, Middletown; Henri- 
etta Carl, Steelton; F. S. Hartman, Wiconisco. 


Delaware County: 

Daisy H. Smith, Boothwyn; Laura Reaney, Chester; 
Elizabeth S. Kirk, Clifton Heights; Ella S. Stern, 
Collingdale; Harvey C. Sabold, Marcus Hook; Lillian 
M. Dannaker, Ridley Park; William A. Yeager, Rid- 
ley Park; Bertha B. Hepworth, Upland. 

Elk County: 

W. W. Pierce, Ridgway; 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys. 

Erie County: 

Glennie Grant, Corry; Mrs. Elinor Griswold, Corry; 
Edna J. Hazen, Cranesville; C. C. Crawford, Edin- 
boro; Charles B. Cross, Erie; Martha B. Mong, Erie; 
Josephine E. Scouller, North East. 

Fayette County: 

Agnes Hixson, Belle Vernon; Helen N. Carroll, Con- 
nellsville; Bela B. Smith, Connellsville; John S. 
Carroll, Dunbar; Albert Montgomery, Fairchance; 
Bert Montgomery, Fairchance; H. V. Lucas, Perry- 
opolis; Jean L. Robinson, Point Marion; Geo. E. 
Dannels, Republic; J. T. King, Smithfield; L. L. 
Moser, Smithfield; A. M. Jarman, South Brownsville. 
Forest County: 

J. L. Reiter, Marienville. 

Franklin County: 

Herbert K. Rhodes, Chambersburg; Grant Heefner, 
Waynesboro; T. H. Myers, Waynesboro. 

Greene County: 
c. W. Earnest, Waynesburg; 
Waynesburg; James L. LaPoe, 

Huntingdon County: 

J. N. Fouse, Huntingdon. 

Indiana County: 

John A. H. Keith, Indiana. 

Jefferson County: 

Ruth Voorhees, Punxsutawney. 

Lackawanna County: 

Harold E. Burke, Archbald; Mary B. McAndrew, 
Carbondale; C. Etta Reilly, Carbondale; F. A. Whit- 
lock, Clarks Summit; Anthony J. Ratchford, Dun- 
more; Anna Henehen, Jessup; Gertrude Hoban, Oly- 
phant; Angela Blewitt, Scranton; Thomas Francis, 
Scranton; Susan M. Frank, Scranton; John R. Jones, 
Scranton; Mrs. Mary McDonough, Scranton; Charles 


J. J. Lynch, St. Marys; 


H. D. Freeland, 
Waynesburg. 


F. Neimyer, Scranton; M. L. Lloyd, Taylor; Clar- 
ence J. Ollendike, Throop; Mrs. Tina Herold, 
Waverly. 


Lancaster County: 

Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia; Hannah Finger, Lan- 
caster; Edwin M. Hartman, Lancaster; Leah A. 
Lefever, Lancaster; Charles A. Ressel, Lancaster; 
Belle Shetter, Lancaster; Ella H. Snavely, Man- 
heim; Mabel Miller, Millersville. 

Lawrence County: 

Evelyn M. Spencer, Ellwood City; Arthur Dean, New 
Castle; Ben. G. Graham, New Castle; Peter Grittie, 
New Castle; John Martin, New Castle; Dayse Par- 
sons, New Castle. 

Lebanon County: 

Charles G. Dotter, Annville; Jno. F. Light, Annville; 
Lavinia Boyer, Lebanon; J. W. Esbenshade, Leba- 
non; L. C. Hunt, Myerstown; J. W. Snoke, Lebanon. 

Lehigh County: 

M. E. Barner, Allentown; Daniel W. Hamm, Allen- 
town; Edith Kuntz, Allentown; W. E. Musselman, 
Allentown; John S. Stettler, Bethlehem; G. E. 
Oswald, Catasauqua; A. J. Mattheu Smith, Coopers- 
burg; J. W. Snyder, Slatington. 

Luzerne County: 

Louisa Davis, Drifton; J. O. Herman, Edwardsville; 
A. A. Killian, Forty Fort; Grace McNelis, Glen 
Lyon; Marie E. Berger, Hazleton; Avis G. Chapel, 
Hazleton; John Davis, Nanticoke; E. A. Evans, 
Parsons; J. P. Gibbons, Plains; Theresa Langan, 
Pittston; Mary Langan, Pittston; J..H. Finn, Sugar 
Notch; L. P. Bierly, West Pittston; A. E. Bacon, 
Wilkes-Barre; Anna Bywater, Wilkes-Barre; Geo. 
W. Houck, Wilkes-Barre; F. W. Nyhart, Wilkes- 
Barre; Frances Trimmer, Wilkes-Barre. 

Lycoming County: 
Q. W. Stauffer, Jersey Shore, Ximena E. Brooks, 
South Williamsport; Anna L. Deutch, Williamsport; 
Annie E. Pott, Williamsport. 
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McKean County: 
DeWitt J. Jobborn, Bradford; C. F. Young, Brad- 
ford; R. S. Dewey, Kane; C. J. Alderfer, Port 
Allegany. 
Mercer County: 
Stillings, Farrell; Eva Bacher, Greenville; 
Beulah Smith, Greenville; Pearl Patterson, Mercer; 
W. D. Gamble, Sharon; H. H. Hedglin, Sharpsville. 


Mifflin County: 
J. Elizabeth Peters, Lewistown; Kayte Swan, Lewis- 
town. 

Monroe County: 
Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg; Robert Brown, 
Jr., Stroudsburg; J. M. Yetter, Stroudsburg. 

eas County: 

Weirick, Abington; Mary D. Bechtel, Bryn 

Secatis Cc. S. Hottenstein, Conshohocken; E. B. Lau- 
denslager, Dublin; I. R. Kraybill, Elkins Park; R. A. 
Shields, Hatboro; Walter J. Gapp, Lansdale; H. E. 
Slagen, Pottstown; A. J. English, Royersford; E. M. 
Crouthamel, Souderton. 

Montour County: 
E. B. Cline, Danville. 

Northampton County: 
P. J. Hall, Bethlehem; L. F. Hess, Bethlehem; Julia 
Schroder, Bethlehem; William O. Allen, Easton; 
James C. Bay, Easton; Carrie Eichman, Easton; 
Clyde S. Frankenfield, Northampton. 

Northumberland County: 
Kathryn Johnson, Kulpmont; W. J. Weldon, Locust 
Gap; Mrs. John Smith, Milton; E. S. Taylor, Mount 
Carmel; S. Jennie Seiler, Northumberland; Joseph 
Howerth, Shamokin; M. F. Kane, Shamokin; Emma 
L. Shipe, Sunbury. 

Perry County: 
A. E. Deckard, New Bloomfield. 

Philadelphia County: 
Philadelphia: Jane Allen, Eugene J. Baker, William 
H. Balls, Philip Boyer, Edwin C. Broome, Sara Cal- 
linan, Marie Chase, Oliver Cornman, Henry Dein- 
inger, Albert W. Dudley, Mabel Farson, Edwin L. 
Fugate, Howard J. Graham, Jessie Gray, Thomas 
Groetzinger, C. C. Heyl, Janet G. Jordan, Eliz. Kin- 
kade, Anna Kleefeld, Dr. Walter Lefferts, Robert 
MacMillan, Walter McMillin, Eleanor Markle, Os- 
wald A. Michener, Edwin L. Montayne, Mary Pea- 
cock, Reuben Shaw, Harlan Updegraff, Geo. E. Walk, 
Anna Walker, Cornelius Walter, Holman White. 

Potter County: 
Mrs. May N. Edwards, Harrison Valley. 

Schuylkill County: 
J. E. Gildea, Coaldale; Anthony J. Flannery, Lost 
Creek; H. S. Rausch, Girardsville; LeRoy A. Mac- 
Farland, Mahanoy City; Annetta M. McInerney, 
Mahanoy City; C. Grover Bair, Minersville; A. F. 
Schwalm, Muir; Katherine Johns, Pottsville; Caro- 
line G. Pugh, Pottsville; Livingston Seltzer, Potts- 
ville; James R. Lewis, Shenandoah; P. S. Canfield, 
Silver Creek; W. J. Evans, St. Clair; J. F. Derr, 
Tamaqua; J. C. Noonan, Tuscarora, 

Somerset County: 
Robert N. Haynes, Jerome; Eleanor Lepley, Meyers- 
dale; Anna M. Forquer, Ursina. 

Sullivan County: 
H. R. Henning, Lopez. 

Susquehanna County: 
Octavia Sparks, Forest City; R. M. Sampson, Mont- 
rose; T. C. Hinckley, New Milford; John I. Wood- 
ruff, Selinsgrove. 

Tioga County: 
Eleanor Donovan, Elkland; James E. Morgan, Mans- 
field; Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro; Nannie E. John- 
son, Wellsboro. 

Union County: 
Frank P. Boyer, Mifflinburg. 

Venango County: 
Charles E. Carter, Franklin; Eva Gillespie, Oil City. 

Warren County: 
H. L. Blair, Clarendon; Floyd G. Bathurst, Warren. 

be sas age 2 County: 

R. E. Knarr, Burgettstown; Chested B. Renn, Cali- 
fornia; H. S. Kudor, Canonsburg; W. H. Church, 
Claysville; Mrs. Marion McDowell, Ellsworth; H. L. 
Pedicord, Hickory; Nellie G. Hanlon, Monongahela; 
H. J. Bush, Washington; Ada S. Espey, Washington. 

Wayne County: 
Geo. A. Crotsley, Hawley; A. H. Howell, Honesdale. 
Westmoreland County: 
Mary M. Geary, Blairsville; Edwin B. Leaf, Irwin; 
Helen P. Mercer, Latrobe; C. O. Wagoner, Latrobe; 
Geo. Haberlen, Ligonier; C. M. Helwig, Monessen; 
Anna Berthel, Mount Pleasant; Hazel Igo, New 
Florence; Olive Steel, Ruffsdale; S. L. Topper, Traf- 
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ford; Bessie Speer, Webster; Claude Mitchell, West 
Newton. 

York County: 
c. B. Heinly, York; R. O. Stoops, York. 





THE EX-PRESIDENTS’ ANNUAL 
LUNCHEON 
WILL GRANT CHAMBERS 
State College, Pa. 

The second annual reunion and luncheon of 
the ex-presidents of the P. S. E. A. was held 
in the private dining room of the Hotel Beth- 
lehem at noon, Thursday, December 28. 


This function of the annual convention of 
the State Association, started a year ago at 
the Altoona meeting, now bids fair to become 
an established custom. 

Of the 19 surviving ex-presidents of the P. 
S. E. A. 10 gathered about the bounteously 
spread board which had been prepared under 
the supervision of Superintendent Charles S. 
Davis of Steelton. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, who 
for 55 years served as Secretary of the P. S. 
E. A. and guided it through many of its try- 
ing years under more than half a hundred 
different presidents, was the guest of honor. 

Superintendent A. G. C. Smith, of Dela- 
ware County, now the dean of the group, and 
president of the Association in 1896, presided 
and directed the post-prandial overflow. The 
others present, with their years of office, 
were: Superintendent Addison Jones, 03; Su- 
perintendent F. W. Robbins, ’11; Assistant 
Director of Rural Education Robert C. Shaw, 
14; Secretary of the Retirement Board 
Henry Baish, ’15; Superintendent Eli Rapp, 
716; Superintendent Charles S. Davis, ’17; Su- 
perintendent F. E. Downes, 719; Dean Will 
Grant Chambers, ’20; and Superintendent W. 
W. Evans, 721. 

Letters of regret for enforced absence and 
of congratulation and good cheer were read 
from Dr. D. J. Waller of Bloomsburg; Dr. 
C. S. Foos of Reading; Charles Lose of Mon- 
toursville; Dr. J. George Becht of Harris- 
burg, and Dr. S. E. Weber of Charleston, W. 
Va. Messages of greeting conveying the spirit 
of the meeting were sent to the above and to 
the other absentees of the group, viz., ex- 
Governor M. G. Brumbaugh of Germantown; 
Superintendent Jos. Richey of McKeesport, 
and President Cheesman A. Herrick of Girard 
College. 

The informal remarks of those present were 
varied and interesting. Many and touching 
were the references to the service and influ- 
ence of Doctor Hamilton, recently deceased, 
who last year headed the table. At an appro- 
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priate moment all arose and stood with bowed 
heads as a silent tribute to his memory . 

Each one present, in his turn, entertained 
and instructed the gathering in some phase of 
the history and development of the Associa- 
tion which each had been privileged to guide 
for a season. A theme which recurred again 
and again was how this group might be of 
most use to the P. S. E. A. in putting at its 
service the collective experience of all. Among 
other suggestions general approval was given 
to the idea of a constitutional amendment 
which would make each ex-president of the 
Association a member of the House of Dele- 
gates, ex officio. Such an adjustment would 
make available to the legislative body of the 
Association the longer prospective and the 
broader and more varied experience of this 
group who, each in turn, has borne the bur- 
dens of its management. 

Before adjournment at 8 o’clock, Superin- 
tendent Davis was authorized to arrange for 
the third annual luncheon at the Philadelphia 
convention in 19238. 





BOOKMEN’S-SCHOOLMEN’S DINNER 

The Bookmen’s-Schoolmen’s Dinner was one 
of the enjoyable social events of the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Education 


Association. On Wednesday evening about 
two hundred twenty-five guests sat down in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Bethlehem, ate a 
good dinner, sang some old songs and listened 
with a great deal of pleasure to the speeches 
of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome and Dr. Will Grant Chambers, the 
guests of honor. Superintendent James N. 
Muir of Bethlehem directed the singing and 
Mr. W. E. Bevan of Silver, Burdett & Co., 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. 





PENNSYLVANIA BOOKMEN’S LEAGUE 


President, E. H. Scott, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Geo. C. Brady, Philadelphia. 
Albright, Wm. A., Harrisburg, Pa., American Book Co. 
Austin, Chas. F., South Springfield, Pa., Miltdn Brad- 
ley Co. 

Banker, Cc. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., American Book Co. 

Bartlett, R. A., 260 Maple Ave., Hamburg, N. ee 
Ginn & Co. 

Bevan, T. W., 1708 W. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chas. Scribner Co. 

Bevan, W. E., Mauch Chunk, Pa., Silver Burdett Co. 

Booth, John H., 957 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Macmillan Co. 

Brady, Geo. C., 130 Ashby Road, Stonehurst, 
Milton Bradley Co. 

Briner, G. M., Carlisle, Pa., Scott Forsman Co, 

Briner, Wm. Grier, 4931 Chestnut St., Phila., 
Scott Forsman Co. 

Bruinier, A. G., Jr., New York City, N. Y., Eberhard 
Faber Co. 

Buchanon, Jos. T., 6604 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 

Clingen, Harold C., 10 S. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Macmillan Co. 


Pa., 


Pa., 
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Coffin, C. H. D., Washington Sa., 
Book Co. 

Compton, Chas. A., Bellevue, Pa., J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Cooley, Frank W., Philadelphia, Pa., Wiedenhamer Co. 

Cook, H. M., Wyncote, Pa., Longmans Green Co. 

Crunkleton, L. D., New Cumberland, Pa., John C. 
Winston Co. 

Donovan, John A., 4401 Locust St., Phila., Pa., Long- 
mans Green Co. 

Rowland L., Phila., 

Ginn & Co. 

Eckles, G. P., 77 Madison Ave., N. Y., Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. 

Fahs, B. H., Box 454 Johnstown, Pa., Ginn & Co. 

Fickes, Wm. L., Yonkers on Hudson, N. Y., World 
Book Co. 

Fleet, C. M., 4904 Walnut St., Phila., Pa., Eberhard 
Faber Co. 

Gideon, G. D., Philadelphia, 
Eldridge, 

Glover, Manson, Philadelphia, Pa., J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Gottfrey, Theo. L., 3 Lansing Place, Upper Mt. Claire, 
New Jersey, Longmans Green Co. 

Goughler, A. D., Middleburg, Pa., Ginn & Co. 

Green, Frank B., 322 S. Hanover St., Carlisle, Pa., 
Allyn & Bacon Co. 

Green, W. G., Box 845 Columbus, Ohio, Denoyer Gep- 
pert Co. 

Greer, John J., 1115 S. 53rd St., Phila., Pa., American 
Book Co. 

Hagar, Chas. W., 30 Irving Place, N. Y., Laidlaw Bros. 

Haiston, F. M., Selinsgrove, Pa., American Book Co. 

Harding, C. M., Canton, Pa., Joseph Dixon Co. 

Hemminger, Geo. W., 23 Bennett Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., American Book Co. 

Hendershot, R. Elmer, 474 W. Main St,, Meadville, Pa., 
Keystone View Co. 

Heston, Norman, P. O. Box 2103, Phila., Pa., Laurel 
Book Co. 

Holden, Miles C., Springfield, Mass., Holden Book 
Cover Co. 

Hood, Ross, 800 S. 49th St., Phila., Pa., Ginn & Co. 

Hopkins, H. C., 237 Wright Ave., Kingston, Pa., Key- 
stone View Co. 

Houck, E. E., 6316 Douglas Ave., 
Ginn & Co. 

Houseknecht, Ralph L., 1147 Market St., Williams- 
port, Pa., Macmillan Co. 

Johnson, Harry B., 201 Hobart St., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Scott Forsman. 
Kaula, F. Edward, 130 W. 
American Crayon Co. 
Kilgore, J. E. Reese, 16 Studevant St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Ginn & Co. 

Klots, R. O., Wilkinsburg, Pa., John C. Winston Co. 

Knowlton, R. F., 224 E. Montgomery Ave., Ardmore, 
Pa., J. B. Lippincott. 

Kress, Edw., Philadelphia, Pa., Edw. E. Babby Co. 

Laidlaw, Wayne L., 30 Irving Place, N. Y., Laidlaw 
Bros. 

Langan, Ambrose, 
Heath Co. 

Leckie, John, Jersey City, N. J., Joseph Dixon Co. 

Lowry, A. T., 17th and Arch Sts., Phila., Pa., Milton 
Bradley Co. 

Malcolm, W. F., 2420 Osgood St., N. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Benj. H. Sanborn Co. 

McConnon, C. F., Box 66, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Lyons 
Carnahan Co. 

McDaniel, C. S., 327 Morewood Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Allyn & Bacon Co. 

McDowell, M. B., 87 Pearl St., Bradford, Pa., Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

McMahon, M. E., 31 W. 15th St., N. Y., South Western 
Pub. Co. 

Meck, F. L., 559 Woodbine St.,  - 
Roberts & Meck. 

Melvin, Chas. W., 1646 N. 60th St., Phila., Pa., Milton 
Bradley Co. 

Myer, H. T., Lewisburg, Pa., Ginn & Co. 

Mitchell, H. E., Wyomissing, Pa., Sanborn Co. 

Morris, John F. L., 240 S. Broad St., Phila., 
Ginn & Co. 

Myers, Howard R., 603 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa., F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co. 

Myers, B. I., 603 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa., Laurel 
Book Co. 
O’Donnell, J. W., 
Pencil Co. 
Rennick, C. C., Yonkers on Hudson, N. Y., World 

Book Co. 


N. Y., American 


240 S. Broad S&t., Pa., 


Pa., Hinds Hayden & 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


42nd St., N. Y. City, 


Curtis St., Pittston, Pa... D. €. 


Harrisburg, 


Pa., 


703 E. 18th St., N. Y., Hagle 
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Renshaw, W. W., N. Y., Gregg 
Book Co. 

Ruthven, Malcolm, 
Bros. 

Schneider, A. M., 5610 Willows Ave., 
Pa., Lyons Carnahan Co. 

Scott, E. H., Drexel Hill, Pa., Chas. E. Merrill Co. 
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Swaney, D. S., New Brighton, Pa., Ginn & Co. 

Swope, H. E., 959 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Macmillan Co. 

Thornhurst, W. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., American Book Co. 

Trimble, Paul C., 217 N. ist Ave., Jeannette, Pa., 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Twohig, John L., Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., D. C. Heath Co. 

Veil, Geo. M., 29 W. 32nd St., N. Y., D. Appleton Co. 

Wassam, F. W., Punxsutawney, Pa., D. C. Heath Co. 

Waterbor, G. Raymond, 506 Grant St., Easton, Pa., 
Macmillan Co. 

Weaver, W. C., 801 Finance Blidg., 
Dixon Co. 


Phila., Joseph 


314 Crescent St., Harrisburg, Pa., 


Carnahan Co. 

Williams, John A., 5612 Pine St., Phila., Pa., F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co. 

Williams, T. J., Hotel Windsor, Phila., Pa., Keystone 
View Co. 

Yost, Robert L., 
Keystone View Co. 

Zerbe, Arthur F., 615 4th Ave., Altoona, Pa., F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co. 

Ziegler, J. W., 1016 Arch St., 
Winston Co. 


1116 Edson Ave., Johnstown, Pa., 


Phila., Pa., John C. 





ETHICS OF SELLING BOOKS 

F. E. Compton, head of the House of Comp- 
ton, who recently published Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia at an expense of half a 
million dollars, has been appointed the “Will 
Hays” of the subscription book industry. The 
Chicago Daily Tribune of Dec. 29, 1922, com- 
ments as follows on the drive to end dubious 
methods in selling books: 

A drive to end all questionable selling meth- 
ods in the subscription book business in the 
United States and Canada will be launched 
next week, backed by the united power of pub- 
lishers representing a capital of $50,000,000. 

“A generation ago the subscription book 
field was the happy hunting-ground of the ‘un- 
scrupulous shyster,’ ” said F. E. Compton, Chi- 
cago publisher, president of the Subscription 
Book Publishers’ Association, who has been 
appointed the Will Hays of the subscription 
book industry. “Today no business has a 
higher code of ethics. There are still a few 
firms, however, that employ methods which 
bring disrepute on the whole industry. The 
Subscription Book Publishers’ Association has 
determined to clean house and has put a large 
appropriation in my hands to be used for this 
purpose. Where exposure and publicity fail 
to induce offending firms to reform their meth- 
ods, we shall not hesitate to bring legal action.” 

Mr. Compton will be assisted by a business 
ethics committee. He plans to travel all over 
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the United States and Canada the coming 
year to make personal investigation of selling 
methods of every subscription book publisher. 





WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON 

Dr. William M. Davidson, the 74th presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A., whose cut adorns the 
front cover of this number of the JOURNAL, is 
a native Pennsylvanian. He was born in James- 
town, Pa., May 8, 1863. He is a graduate of 
the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia and 
the Kansas State University, Lawrence, and 
holds the following degrees: A.B., Kansas 
State University, 1892; LL.D., University of 
Nebraska and Miami University, 1909, Beth- 
any College, 1916, University of Pittsburgh, 
1917. He taught in rural schools of Lyon 
County, Kansas and served as principal of 
different schools till 1892 when he became su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Topeka. 
After 12 years of service there he went to 
Omaha as city superintendent where he served 
till 1911 when he became superintendent of the 
public schools of Washington, D. C. After 
three years in the national capital he accepted 
the superintendency of the schools of Pitts- 
burgh, where he is now serving his 10th year. 
He is a popular institute lecturer, the author 
of History of the United States and editor of 
a series of Classics and School Readings. His 
leadership in educational organizations is at- 
tested by the offices which he has held: Presi- 
dent, Kansas State Teachers Association, 
1893: President, Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., 1911; President, Nebraska 
State Teachers Association, 1911. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 

With Dr. Davidson’s rich experience in pro- 
fessional educational work and with Philadel- 
phia as host for our 1923 convention, this year 
will surely be the sky line year in our asso- 
ciation’s work. ; 





BETHLEHEM SOUVENIR BOOK 


The Board of School Directors of Bethle- 
hem issued a most attractive convention edi- 
tion of the Liberty High School souvenir book. 
It contains a description of the monumental 
high school building with floor plans, eleva- 
tions and many pictures of pupils at work in 
the commodious class room, laboratories, shops, 
It contains, 
among much other interesting information, an 
account of the development of the public school 
system of Bethlehem and describes the new 
Quinn building and the Nitschmann building. 
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ROBERT E. LARAMY 


Robert E. Laramy is a native of Catasau- 
qua, Lehigh County, but moved to Bethlehem, 
Northampton County, in 1887. 

He graduated from the Bethlehem High 
School in 1890, from Bethlehem Preparatory 
School in 1892, and from Lehigh University in 
1896. 

He was a teacher in the Moravian Parochial 
schools 1896 to 1903, principal of the Bethle- 
hem High School 1903 to 1905, and has been a 
superintendent of schools since 1905 in 
Phoenixville (1905 to 1913), in Easton (1913 
to 1922), and since May, 1922, in Altoona. 

He was a member of the original joint com- 
mittee which prepared the retirement act and 
has been a member of the board since the 
first election in 1918, his re-election for three 
years occurring in 1919. 





STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ 
MENT BOARD 


At the regular meeting of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board on May 17, 1922, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


RETIRE- 


Whereas Section 4, Paragraph 1, of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement Act provides that 
the school employe representatives on the Re- 
tirement Board shall be elected in a manner 
to be approved by the Retirement Board, 


February, 1923 


therefore, be it resolved that the Chairman of 
the Retirement Board be and is hereby author- 
ized to appoint annually, not later than June 
1, a nominating committee of seven members 
of the Retirement Association, including the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who shall be Chairman of the committee, and 
this committee shall be instructed to nominate 
at least twice the number who are to be elected, © 
and report its nomination to the Secretary of 
the Retirement Board not later than July 1 
of each year. 


In accordance with the above resolution 
Hon. Dimner Beeber, Chairman of the Retire- 
ment Board, appointed the following members 
of the Retirement Association as the nomi- 
nating committee to nominate candidates for 
the vacancy on the Retirement Board, caused 
by the expiration of the term of Robert E. 
Laramy on January 1, 1923: 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Chairman 

Dr. Frank E. Baker, Stroudsburg 

T. L. Jenkins, East Mauch Chunk 

T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg 

Anna W. Walker, Mt. Vernon School, Phila. 
Mary Gibson, Wilkinsburg 

Mary Bucher, Milton 


This committee met in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction on June 
17, 1922, with all members present and nomi- 
nated Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Altoona, and George H. Weiss, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Pottsville, and ‘in- 
structed the Secretary of the Retirement Board 
to have the ballots printed and distributed at 
the next County and District Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, with the information that the ballots 
in order to be counted must be voted and re- 
turned to the office of the Retirement Board 
not later than December 30, 1922, and each 
ballot must contain the name and address of 
the voter. There was to be a blank space on 
the ballot so that anyone wishing to do so 
might vote for someone not named on the 
ballot. 


The ballots were distributed in accordance 
with the instructions of the nominating com- 
mittee, and on Saturday, January 6, 1923, a 
committee of teachers with Charles S. Davis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Steelton, as Chair- 
man, met in the office of the State Retirement 
Board to count the ballots. This committee re- 
ported that a total of 17,657 ballots were voted 
of which Robert E. Laramy received 14,426, 
George H. Weiss received 3,077 and 155 votes 
were given to persons not nominated. 


Henry H. BaisH, Secretary 
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ON TO CLEVELAND 


If members reach Cleveland Sunday A. M., 
Feb. 25, they may attend the first meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, which 
will be held in the Old Stone Church, Sunday 
afternoon. By staying till Friday A. M., Mar. 
2 they will “do” the entire convention. The 
Central Passenger Association will sell round- 
trip tickets on the Identification Certificate 
plan at one and one-half fare for the round 
trip. Tickets will be good via the same route 
in both directions and will be on sale Feb. 21. 
When validated, tickets will be good for re- 
turn on any day, within the final limit, viz., 
Mar. 8. 

Hotel reservations may be made through C. 
A. Eldridge, Room 403, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The college dinners are scheduled for Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 28. 

The Pennsylvania dinner will be held in the 
Rose Room, Hotel Cleveland, Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 27, at 6:00 o’clock, price $3.00. All Penn- 
sylvanians are cordially invited to assemble in 
the Rose Room at 5:00 o’clock for registration 
and a social hour. In deference to the State 
dinners, the evening program in the Public 
Auditorium will not begin until 8.30 P. M. 

As it is necessary to guarantee the number 
of plates, will every person who expects to at- 
tend the Pennsylvania dinner please make his 
reservation early through the undersigned? 


Convenient Schedules 

1. For Philadelphia and vicinity. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago Ex- 
press, No. 19 leaves Broad St. station, Phila- 
delphia at 10:10 P. M. and arrives in Cleve- 
land at 12:45 (noon) the next day. One and 
one-half fare for round trip, $25.97; lower 
berth $4.50. 

2. For Pittsburgh and vicinity. 

The same train, No. 19, leaves Pittsburgh at 
9:00 A. M., Round trip fare, $7.10; seat in 
parlor car 75 cents. 

3. For Harrisburg and vicinity. 

The best train from Harrisburg to Cleve- 
land is No. 89 “the Clevelander” which leaves 
Harrisburg at 11:05 P. M. and reaches its 
destination at 8:50 A: M. the following day. 
Round trip fare is $20.34; lower berth, $4.50; 
upper, $3.60; drawing room, $16.50. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will provide a 
Pullman sleeper from Harrisburg on a guar- 
antee of 15 passengers. Will those who desire 
accommodations on “the Clevelander” Saturday 
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night, Feb. 24, please notify the undersigned. 

Ask the State Director for R. R. identifica- 

tion certificates. 

James Herbert Kelley, State Director, N. E. A. 
10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 





SUPPORT THE STATE PROGRAM 


Resolution Columbia County Teachers’ 
Institute 


At the close of the recent Institute of the 
teachers of Columbia County, the following 
resolutions of general interest were unani- 
mously adopted: 


We, the teachers of Columbia County, feel- 
ing gratified with the results obtained in this 
66th Annual Institute, desire to offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

To the Principal of the Normal School and 
the Faculty, who have so ably aided us during 
this Institute and in the field, we express our 
sincere thanks and hope that their idea of hav- 
ing a Teachers College established at Blooms- 
burg may soon become a reality. 

We congratulate President John M. Thomas 
of the Pennsylvania State College on his ef- 
fort to conduct an emergency building cam- 
paign. We hope he will have complete suc- 
cess in the work and pledge our efforts to 
support the cause to the best of our ability. 

We ask the support and co-operation of the 
patrons of Columbia County for better ath- 
letics, in order to protect the health and in- 
terests of our students. 

We consider Dr. Thomas E. Finegan a great 
educational statesman, thoroughly honest and 
competent. We heartily endorse the work of 
his Department and we pledge to him the 
same loyal support in the future that we have 
rendered in the past. We are especially grate- 
ful to him for the practical interest he has 
shown on behalf of the rural schools of our 
State. We are already conscious of a wonder- 
ful change for the better which we trust may 
not be interrupted until this program shall 
have had sufficient time to be thoroughly tried 
out. 

WHEREAS, It is evident that Pennsylvania 
with all her great resources does not secure 
sufficient revenue to provide as much per 
capita for the education of her children as her 
neighboring states, 

Resolved That we request our Representative 
and our State Senator to assist in securing 
such changes in the laws as are necessary to 
insure to each of our children at least as much 
money for education as is provided for the 
education of the children in neighboring 
states. 


Crawford County Teachers’ Institute 
WHEREAS, We believe that the wealth and 
population of the State of Pennsylvania en- 
title her to a place as leader among the states 
of our nation in the social and spiritual evolu- 
tion of the age, and that the principles of the 
present State program of the Department of 
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Public Instruction are constructive and prac- 
tical and such as will bring us nearer to the 
position, therefore, be it resolved that we give 
this program our active and enthusiastic sup- 
port when opportunity affords in our schools, 
in our communities and at the polls in such a 
way that those who will indorse its provisions 
and approve the leadership of our State Su- 
perintendent Thomas E. Finegan may be sent 
to the Legislature, and that we pledge our 
faith, our hope and our united support to the 
Department at Harrisburg, through Dr. Fine- 
gan, in their efforts to establish the provisions 
of the program in our State. 


Southeastern Conference 


At a Conference of County Superintendents 
and Assistants of Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
held at Reading, Friday, December 15, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

1. A more equitable system of assessment, 
a more uniform tax levy, a more economical 
collection of taxes and a more equitable 
method of distributing school revenues. 

We believe these results can best be ob- 
tained by legislation providing that the 
county be made a unit for financing all its 
public schools without regard to township or 
borough lines. 

- 2. <A definite salary schedule with definite 
increments for fourth class districts, an 
equal number of increments for districts of all 
classes and the State to contribute its share 
to these increments in fourth class districts. 

8. An early attack by the Department of 
Public Instruction on the problem of hand- 
ling subnormal pupils in rural schools. 

4. Legislation that shall provide free 
transportation to secondary schools of ali pu- 
pils living three miles or more from the near- 
est or most convenient secondary school, who 
are legally qualified to enter the same with 
special State aid to meet 75 per cent of the 
cost of this transportation. 

5. To provide for a compulsory attend- 
ance law 

a. To apply to children 6 to 16 years of age. 

b. To eliminate the rights of local boards 
to fix a compulsory period of 70 per cent of 
the school term or any other per cent less 
than 100 per cent. 

ce. To limit the granting of permits to chil- 
dren 14 to 16 years of age who have com- 
pleted the sixth grade. 

6. To provide for a county attendance offi- 
cer with sufficient help as the most economical 
and efficient means of enforcing the compul- 
sory attendance law. 

Summarizing Committee: 
MERVIN J. WERTMAN, Lehigh 
G. R. ALEXANDER, Lancaster 
A. M. Kup, Montgomery 


On motion of Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Dela- 
ware County, seconded by Supt. E. M. Rapp, 
of Berks County, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted at a conference of the 
superintendents of Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, held at Reading on December 15: 
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Resolved, That we heartily endorse Penn- 
sylvania’s educational program as formulated 
by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, our State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and that we 
recommend to Governor-elect Gifford Pinchot 
his reappointment. 


CLYDE T. SAYLOR, Chester County 
President 

WILLIAM A. STRICKER, Berks County 
Secretary 


Montour County 


The teachers of Montour County assembled 
in their County Institute do hereby subscribe 
to the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the edu- 
cational program of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and pledge our earnest support 
to Dr. Thomas E. Finegan and his assistants, 
who, by their united efforts, have increased 
school attendance, achieved a working health 
program, formulated a practical course in the 
social sciences and inspired a finer profes- 
sional spirit in the teachers of Pennsylvania. 


E. B. CLINE, Chairman 
M. ALICE DYE 

JULIA WARNER 

REBECCA APPLEMAN 
NETTIE GULICK 
PRUDENCE BLIZZARD 


Clearfield County Institute 


Resolved: 

1. That we favor a tenure of office policy in 
the teaching profession in order that there may 
be more stability and permanency in carry- 
ing on the work of the schools, and that we 
furthermore ask the school directors of this 
county to elect the school teachers for the 
term of 1923-24 as soon after January as 
possible. The reasons for this resolution are 
self-evident and need no argument. 


2. That we urge our representatives in the 
Pennsylvana State Legislature to give us 
greater assistance in financing the public 
school activities of the state to the end that 
school boards may receive their appropriations 
promptly in order that embarrassments may 
be relieved and a better and more confiding 
spirit may be nurtured, that the public schools 
should have a larger appropriation and that 
State College, the pride of our Commonwealth, 
may not go begging among the school teachers 
and school, children for financial aid. 


-3. That we commend the Department of 
Education for its progressive steps in raising 
the standards of the schools of this Common- 
wealth; that better teachers and better schools 
go hand in hand; that Dr. Finegan deserves 
the commendation of every school teacher in 
Pennsylvania. 

Grant Norris 

C. L. Kopp 

Wm. W. Spigelmyer 

W. Cecil Davis 
Committee 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


Reports from the entire country indicate 
that American Education Week was ob- 
served in every community. We have never 
had a week of this kind which has been so 
successful. The success of the week is due in 
a very large measure to the co-operation of 
the press. Education is controlled by the peo- 
ple in America. Members of school boards are 
elected by the people; legislators who enact 
the laws which control our schools are elected 
by the people; State superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction and other officials are elected 
by the people. It is impossible to take any 
steps forward in education except as the peo- 
ple approve. In informing and enlightening 
the public the press is the greatest agency 
which we have at our disposal. 

I am writing to express appreciation on be- 
half of the school officials of America, and, if 
I may do so, on behalf of the boys and girls 
who have profited by the cordial co-operation 
which has been given to the observance of 
American Education Week on the part of the 
press in every part of the country. I do not 
believe that there is a paper in the country 
which did not either get out a special educa- 
tional edition or carry editorials or stofies 
with reference to Education Week.—Jno. J. 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 





DECEMBER 14, 1922 
To the Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL: 

On behalf of the members of the American 
Legion of the Department of Pennsylvania, I 
wish to express our thanks and appreciation 
for the splendid help and cooperation re- 
ceived from you and your assistants and from 
the school authorities and teachers of the 
Commonwealth in making the observance, in 
this State, of American Education Week such 
an unqualified success. In this connection I 
wish to quote an extract from the letter I re- 
ceived from Garland W. Powell, National Di- 
rector of the Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion: 

“Without a doubt, the special edition of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for Novem- 
ber 20, 1922, is by far the best piece of work 
carried on by any individual State.” 


Respectfully yours, 


Mark T. MILNOR 
Chairman American Legion Committee 





EDUCATION WEEK IN THE DUNBAR 
TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS 


The observance of American Education 
Week in the schools of Dunbar Township 
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(Fayette County) will long be remembered as 
the most successful observance of any event 
ever launched by school officials of the town- 
ship. In every school throughout the district 
local officials, clergymen and educators gave 
talks to the students. The enthusiasm ran 
high, especially in the High School. Every- 
one was striving for the same end at all times, 
namely, to make American Education Week a 
great success in the district. 

The program in the high school was per- 
haps more extensive than that carried out in 
the grammar schools. Under the supervision 
of Principal W. E. Tietbohl, very interesting 
programs were arranged. Prominent men 
gave addresses filled with good advice for the 
students. Among these were Attorney Tabor 
of Uniontown; Supt. Alleman of the Union- 
town schools; Prof. Schreiner, Director of 
Physical Education, California State Normal 
School and Supt. R. K. Smith of the Dun- 
bar Township schools. Various articles were 
written on subjects pertaining to education 
by the students in their classes and the best 
papers were read during the exercises by their 
respective authors. These articles were re- 
ported in the Connellsville newspapers, in 
some cases printed in full. 

The fact that so many students took part 
in the daily programs was of tremendous 
value not only to those who prepared the 
papers but to their fellow classmen, for the 
subjects discussed were a part of the daily 
classroom work. Many of the students thus 
became crusaders for better schools and better 
educated citizens. 

The editor of the Connellsville Courier in 
an editorial December 6, said: “It is possible 
that progressive schools like Dunbar Town- 
ship high school may deem the experience of 
Education Week so valuable as to make its ob- 
servance a permanent feature.” Under the 
inspiring leadership of Supt. Smith we are 
planning to do this very thing —Edward Lut- 
ton, Senior student. 





GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN 
The National Geographic Society announces 
that requests for the Bulletin must again be 
made by those who have been receiving it the 
past year, in case they desire to continue to 


receive it. It is necessary for teachers to pay 
the small cost of mailing, 25 cents a year, for 
the thirty weekly issues during the year. T! 2 
address of the National Geographic Society is 
Washington, D. C, 
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A FORWARD STEP 


The Columbia County local branch of the 
P. S. E. A. has taken an advanced step in 
electing from its members an Executive Coun- 
cil of nine members, who with the officers, the 
Superintendent and Assistant ex officio have 
arranged to lunch together in the county seat 
on the third Saturday of each school month. 


This plan will provide a means whereby the 
local branch may keep in close contact with 
the Executive Council of the State Associa- 
tion. It will insure prompt action on any 
matter of importance concerning education in 
the county and at the same time enable the 
superintendent the better to co-operate with 
his teachers in the formulating and carrying 
out of progressive school policies. 

The following constitute the Council for 
the ensuing year: Harlan R. Snyder, Presi- 
dent; L. Ray Appleman, Secretary; Henry 
Fought, George E. Dodson, Romaine Remley, 
George Derr, Helen Mendenhall, Nettie Hile, 
John J. Reilly, Merlin Gulliver, Leah Merkal, 
Wm. W. Evans and Ida M. Walter. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE SUMMER SESSION OF 1922 


An analysis of the enrollment of the Penn 
State Summer Session of 1922 recently given 
out contains the following interesting facts: 
The total enrollment was 2,688, of whom over 
700 were men. The regular undergraduates 
of the College contributed 329 to the number, 
most of the remainder being teachers. The 
course for School Nurses enrolled 20, and the 
Librarian’s Course 14. 


The certificates held by the students consti- 
tuted an interesting variety: 596 held Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School certificates or 
diplomas; 352 held some form of temporary 
certificate and 508 some form of permanent 
certificate; there were 78 college provisional 
and 26 college permanent certificates on the 
list; 49 Philadelphia city certificates and 7 
Pittsburgh certificates were reported; 31 had 
been teaching on credentials issued in 13 other 
states. 

Allegheny led the counties of the state with 
a representation of 289 followed in order by 
Center with 145, Philadelphia with 122 and 
Westmoreland with 121. Fourteen counties 


had 50 or more enrolled and 37 counties had 
20 or more. 
without representation. 
tributed 76 students. 


Only one county in the state was 
Other states con- 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION* 
ALFRED S. SMITH 
Governor of New York 

It would be idle for me to waste time empha- 
sizing the necessity for maintaining our edu- 
cational institutions at the highest possible 
standard. Education is the one thing in the 
Government that must always be 100 per cent. 
We may fall down in our programs for pub- 
lic betterment or public improvements, but 
time lost in the development of education can 
never be made up. We must zealously labor 
that the State may give to her children the best 
education known. 

Every proposal that strengthens this activ- 
ity of the Government should have your most 
careful consideration. The State should con- 
tinue its policy of liberal appropriations to 
localities so that the salaries of the school 
teachers may be maintained at a figure com- 
mensurate with the great work that they are 
doing for the State. 

The fundamental law of the State places 
upon the Legislature the duty of providing a 
system of free common schools for all the chil- 
dren of the State, but we must go further and 
make provision for adequate night schools and 
for vocational training. 

I would suggest that the Committee on Edu- 
cation of both the Senate and the Assembly 
have an immediate conference with the Su- 
perintendent of Education and the Regents of 
the University looking toward more adequate 
school facilities in our rural communities. I 
am satisfied that the children in these sections 
of the State are not getting from the State 
the same opportunities for education that are 
accorded to the children in the cities. We 
owe it to all children alike and we should try 
to give it. 

It might well be said that the inadequate 
school facilities now in farming communities 
present an additional reason why people leave 
the farm and move to the cities. Fathers and 
mothers instinctively do their best to give their 
children all that the State affords in education. 
It is the safeguard of the State and of the na- 
tion. Anybody desiring to have a proper un- 
derstanding of the necessity for an education 
need only talk to the man who was denied it. 

I will be pleased to be called in by your 
committees at any time that you desire to take 
up these matters with the Regents of the Uni- 
versity. 


*From his address to the Legislature, as reported in 
the New York Times. 
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A FRUITFUL GOVERNORSHIP* 

Among nearly thirty definite, substantial 
achievements of the Sproul administration, 
four are to be rated as of outstanding im- 
portance. These are reorganization of the 
public school system; development of the good 
roads program; creation of the department of 
public welfare and establishment of a per- 
manent policy of forest conservation. Any 
one of these accomplishments would be enough 
to give high repute to an administration. 

Because of the number of persons affected 
and the drastic nature of the changes intro- 
duced, the reorganization of the department 
of public education takes first place. Although 
the leading industrial state in the Union, the 
second in population and the seventh in agri- 
culture, and representing one-tenth of the na- 
tion’s wealth, Pennsylvania was long a lag- 
gard in the matter of public schools and high- 
er institutions of learning. The other states 
of the middle Atlantic group, New England and 
the progressive middle west have all main- 
tained public school systems superior to ours; 
Pennsylvania in this respect has been a con- 
tender with the backward states of the South 
and the sparsely settled regions of the South- 
west, ranking twenty-first in its educational 
standards and equipment. 

Yet within a single gubernatorial term leg- 
islation was drafted and enacted and put into 
effect which accomplished thorough reorgani- 
zation, and today the commonwealth holds a 
foremost place in this vitally important field. 
Effective enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance laws has increased the average at- 
tendance 10 per cent in two years. Through 
lengthening of the term and the replacing 
of 1,700 one-room schools by 200 modern con- 
solidated schools, vastly broader educational 
opportunities have been provided for the boys 
and girls of rural districts. The junior high 
schools have increased by 45 per cent in four 
years the number of pupils completing high 
school work. There are more than 100 of 
these schools, with an enrollment of 60,000. 
In vocational education the state leads, and 
the entire school curriculum, revised and ex- 
panded, has become a standard for many 
states. 

Far more important than the advance in 
equipment, however, has been the improve- 
ment in the teaching personnel, raising of the 
salary schedules to a decent level having stop- 





*As reported in the North American, Philadelphia, 
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ped the exodus of efficient teachers and made 
the profession attractive to cultured men and 
women. The resulting increase in interest and 
enthusiasm is shown by the fact that last year 
13,000 teachers enrolled in extension classes, 
and more than 25,000 devoted their vacations 
to study in summer schools. 


It took foresight and courage on the part 
of the executive and the legislature to increase 
the school appropriations for two years to 
$32,000,000. These qualities were exhibited, 
too, when the administration ignored the. pro- 
tests of politicians and reached out to another 
state for a man to reorganize and direct the 
system. 

Thousands of district boards, made up of 
men and women who had given their best ef- 
forts to the local schools, not unnaturally feit 
aggrieved at being shorn of some of their pow- 
ers. In the recent political campaign enemies 
of the administration tried to capitalize this 
resentment, and made organized attacks upon 
Doctor Finegan, the state superintendent, on 
the score of “extravagance.” These charges 
have been effectively refuted through a sur- 
vey made by the King commission, a body 
which was fair-minded but in no sense partial 
to the administration; it reported that there 
had been no undue extravagance, and highly 
commended the new system. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Officers of educational organizations are in- 
vited to send announcements regarding com- 
ing meetings. Material must be in the hands 
of the editor on the 10th of the month preced- 
ing the date of issue. 


Educational Congress, Feb. 6-8, Harrisburg. 

Association of School Board Secretaries, Feb. 
6, Harrisburg. 

State School Directors Association, Feb. 7, 8, 
Harrisburg. 

State Conference on Social Work, Feb. 8-10, 
Johnstown. 

Department of Superintendence N. E., A., Feb. 
25-March 2, Cleveland. 

Anthracite Arts Association, Mar. 10, Bethle- 


em. 

Central Schoolmasters Club, Mar. 10, Carlisle. 

Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Mar. 24, Pittsburgh. 

Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Apr. 12-14, Philadelphia. 

World’s Christian Citizenship Conference, 
July 1-8, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

National Education Association and World 
Conference on Education, July 1-6, Oak- 
land-San Francisco, Cal. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL’ CITIZENSHIP 
LEAGUE WORLD ESSAY CONTEST 
1922-1923 


Open to Students of All Countries 
Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Sea- 
bury Prizes, are offered for the best essays on 
one of the following subjects: 
1. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 
“A World Educational —— to Promote 
International Good 
2. OPEN TO SENIORS IN sli SCHOOLS 
“The Achievements of Civilization and How 
to Organize Them for World Comity.” 
Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the three 
best essays in each set. 


United States Judges 

THOMAS E. FINEGAN, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 

ARTHUR J. MATTHEWS, President, State Nor- 
mal School, Tempe, Ariz. 

WituiAM C. BAGLEY, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City. 

Miss LENA C. VAN BIBBER, State Normal 
School, Towson, Md. 

N. D. SHOWALTER, President, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. 

Miss Lotta A. CLARK, Boston Normal School, 

Boston, Mass. 

WALTER R. Swwers, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

A. B. MEREDITH, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 


CONTEST CLOSES JUNE 1, 1923 
-Conditions of the Contest 


Each essay must be accompanied by a topi- 
cal outline and a bibliography with brief notes 
on each book. Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested as 
desirable), and must be written, preferably in 
typewriting, on one side only of paper, 8%x11 
inches, with a margin of at least 1% inches. 
Manuscripts not easily legible will not be con- 
sidered. 

The name of the writer must not appear 
on the essay, which should be accompanied 
by a letter giving the writer’s name, school 
and home. address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary, American School 
Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston 17, Mass., not later than June 1, 1923. 
Essays should be mailed flat (not rolled). 


Each country participating in the contest, 
other than the United States, shall send the 
three best essays in each set (normal and sec- 
ondary) to the Secretary of the League, these 
essays to be selected by judges appointed in 
each country. The United States judges will 
select from these and from the essays written 
by pupils of the United States, those which in 
their opinion should receive the prizes. Stu- 
dents may write in their own language. The 
three best essays selected by the national 
judges must be translated into English when 
submitted to the United States judges. 


Information concerning literature on the es- 
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say subjects may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the League. 

During the past few years many teachers in 
the United States have introduced the contest 
as a part of the regular school work and have 
sent to the League the best essay in the school. 
It is suggested that all schools adopt this plan. 


SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN THE CONTEST 
FOR 1921-1922 
Normal School and Teachers College Set 
First Prize—LEROY WASHINGTON WYATT, 
State Normal College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Second Prize—MIiss CORNELIA A. WILSON, 
State Normal School, Towson, Maryland. 
Third Prize—G. P. KERR, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Training College, Cambridge, England. 
Secondary School Set 
Prist Prize—Miss HELEN H. Hooper, High 
School, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Second Prize—Miss Irma Lutz, Barringer 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
Third Prize—ERIcH EULE, Arndt-Gymna- 
siums, Berlin, Germany. 





SCHOOL SAVINGS IN 1921-22 


Over 1,200,000 pupils deposited a total of 
$5,700,000 through the savings banking sys- 
tems in the schools of the United States during 
the school year of 1921-22, according to the 
annual compilation of the Savings Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Association. 
The purpose of school savings banking is edu- 
cational and its work correlates closely with 
the school management and course of study. 
Each pupil learns in a practical way the eco- 
nomic function of banking and becomes famil- 
iar with ordinary banking methods. 

The perfected plans, while giving the teach- 
er supervision and control of the project, re- 
lieve her from burdensome details of book- 
keeping operations and reports. The project 
requires but a few minutes on one day each 
week. All accounting is done by the bank un- 
less pupils are systematically organized for 
the work through the commercial department 
or otherwise. 

The American Bankers Association has 
adopted the following principles for school 
savings: 

1. A pass-book system which will be oper- 
ated by actual collections of money in the 
schools on certain days of the week, the 
amounts to be entered in a school folder, or 
school pass-book. 

2. The transfer of these school funds to be 
made to individual accounts opened at the 
bank, after an acceptable amount has been ac- 
cumulated on the school folder. 

38. The active co-operation of teachers, wita 
an optional feature whereby high standing 
pupils may act as tellers and cashiers within 
the respective grades, in order to relieve the 
teacher of the detail duties required. 

4. No recommendation is made for any par- 
ticular pass-book system, but if the Secretary 
of the Savings Bank Division is requested to 
furnish a complete system with forms pre- 
pared, he can recommend any plan that com- 
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plies with the above requirements and that 
meets with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Savings Bank Division. 

On the Honor Roll, published in the Decem- 
ber number of the Journal of the N. EL. A., 
the following Pennsylvania schools appear: 


Class A—Enrollment Over 10,000 


Total 
Per cent Amount 
Participating Collected 
88 $117,690.81 
462,002.60 
102,623.42 


Average 
Individual 
Deposit 
Wilkes-Barre 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 


Class C—Enrollment 2,000-5,000 


$16,097.04 
4,977.31 
14,146.61 
12,254.58 
13,959.81 
10,890.84 
9,729.99 
12,404.03 


Cannonsburg 
Belle Vernon 
Frackville 
Ambridge 
Duquesne 
Kingston 
Lebanon 
Connellsville 


Class D—Under Enrollment of 2,000 
Coraopolis 95 6,362.41 $ 4.15 
Clearfield 18,318.65 13.87 
Mt. Joy 832.26 2.11 
Schuylkill Haven.... 5,083.75 5.84 
McDonald 9,653.54 6.09 
Stroudsburg 2,798.43 3.09 
Jessup 2,651.02 3.88 
Carnegie 12,848.57 10.27 


Teachers desiring information regarding 
School Savings plans should write Leo Day 


Woodworth, Deputy Manager, American Bank- ° 


ers Association, Savings Bank Division, 5 
Nassau St., New York City. 





MAGAZINES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF LATIN AND GREEK 


In the excellent list of “Best Magazines for 
High School Teachers,” published in the Jour- 
NAL for January, there was unfortunately no 
mention of a classical periodical of use to 
teachers in our high schools. I should like to 
suggest several, which will be of great value 
to all who read them. 


The Classical Weekly, the publication of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, is 
published in New York weekly from Octo- 
ber to May. The editor is Professor Charles 
Knapp of Barnard College, New York City; 
subscriptions may be sent to that address. 
The subscription price is $2.00 per year. But, 
as these are the dues for membership in the 
association, and the paper is sent to all mem- 
bers, it is worth while to join. I wish that all 
of our teachers of Latin and Greek (there are 
still a few) in this as well as neighboring 
states would become members of this associa- 
tion; it has much to offer them, and it would 
welcome their co-operation. In The Classical 
Weekly, besides many articles of general in- 
terest, there are reviews of new classical 
books and articles of practical pedagogical 
value. 

The Classical Journal is the official organ of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South. It is published monthly by the 
Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The sub- 
scription price is $2.50 per year; but members 
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of our Classical Association may obtain the 
paper at a discount. Its literary and peda- 
gogical articles and book reviews are of great 
value. Concerning subscriptions not related 
to membership, write to Professor Rollin H. 
Tanner, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
With these two magazines the classical 
teacher will be well equipped. 

Art and Archaeology is beautifully illus- 
trated, has a broad outlook, and is withal one 
of the most influential and attractive art 
magazines in the country. The subscription 
price is $5.00 per year. Correspondence should 
be addressed to Art and Archaeology, The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C.—Robert C. Horn, 
Professor of Greek, Muhlenberg College, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 





HEALTH WORK 
Extract from the annual report of the Su- 


perintendent of Allegheny County schools. 


A Health Program—At the County Institute 
held before the opening of the term our teach- 
ers were provided with a comprehensive health 
program. This program is as follows: 

1. Medical Inspection—(1) Inform yourself as 
to the requirements of the law and the 
purposes and possibilities of medical in- 
spection; (2) find out who the inspector is 
and urge an early inspection; (3) aid the 
inspector; (4) gather all possible helpful 
information arising from inspection. 

2. Follow-up Work of Medical Inspection— 
Through the children themselves; with the 
parents; with individuals or organizations 
interested; with public health nurses. 
Wage a campaign of education for school 
nurses. 

3. Physical Measurement—Take height and 
weight monthly. Give tests in running, 
jumping, chinning and throwing. See 
Course of Study. 

4. Sanitation—Make a survey of cleanliness, 
neatness and tidiness of person and cloth- 
ing; of books, desks, floor, room, yard, 
toilets, home, neighborhood, occupations. 

5. Instruction—It must be vital, useful, prac- 
tical, regular, systematic, direct. Follow 
course of study. It must be suggestive, 
incidental and constant, and deal with 
daily health habits. 

6. Training in Health Habits—Make children 
practice habits of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion, of eating and drinking properly; or- 
ganize nutrition classes or clubs; give con- 
stant attention to sleeping, resting, recre- 
ation; to exercises such as story plays, 
folk dances and rhythmical exercises; 
marching; calisthenics—relief and correc- 
tive; play; athletics. 
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Department of Public Instruction 


100,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN GIVEN 
PERFECT ATTENDANCE 
CERTIFICATES 
100,000 public school children were given 
honor attendance certificates last year by the 
Department of Public Instruction in recogni- 
tion of their being neither absent from nor 

tardy at school during the entire year. 


It is the first time in the history of the 
State that awards of this kind have been 
made. The certificates are signed by State 
Superintendent Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, con- 
tain the seal of the Department of Public 
Instruction and represent the State’s reward 
to the children for their faithfulness and 
devotion to school duties during the year 
1921-22. 


The real significance of this achievement 
can be comprehended only when it is realized 
that an army of children, 100,000, practiced 
for an entire year the virtues of regularity, 
punctuality, reverence for and obedience to 
the law and, best of all, showed substantial 
appreciation for the educational heritage the 
State is providing for them. 

Of far greater importance is the promise it 
gives of the future lives of these young people 
who have shown such striking capacity for 
the formation and practice of the best habits. 
Their example is sure to be of great influ- 
ence on other school children throughout the 
State and on the citizenry in general. 


Parents will get much satisfaction from 
this wonderful accomplishment. Teachers and 
school authorities can share this satisfaction, 
for theirs is a proud record. It is a supreme 
contribution to better citizenship and tangible 
evidence that the schools last year made a 
distinct advance in the production of better 
citizens. 


It is reasonable to believe from the prog- 
ress being made in better attendance that 
these figures wili be doubled this year. 

The distribution of certificates for districts 
reporting is as follows: 

Cities 


. 
School No. of 
DISTRICT Enrollment Certificates 

Allentown 13356 828 
Bradford 2870 121 
Carbondale 3829 190 
Chester 8138 500 
Coatesville 3195 250 
Connellsville 3166 313 
Corry 1391 76 
DuBois 187 
191 
412 
1030 


Franklin 1836 
Harrisburg 13752 
Hazleton .. 7143 
Johnstown 11978 
Lancaster 7803 
Lebanon 4109 
Lock Haven 1683 
McKeesport 9098 
Meadville 2687 
Monessen . 56106 
Monongahela 2144 
New Castle 9467 
Oil City 3837 
Pittston 

Pottsville 

Reading 

Scranton 

Sharon .... 

Sunbury 

Uniontown 

Wilkes-Barre 

Williamsport 


Boroughs 
School No. of 
DISTRICT Enrollment Certificates 
Ambridge 2863 217 
Archbald 1970 
995 

1269 

1216 

2624 

3018 

1472 
Bloomsburg 1449 
Braddock 3188 
Bristol 1731 
Canonsburg 3018 
Carnegie 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Clairton 
Columbia 
Conshohocken 
Darby 
Donora 


East Conemaugh 
Elwood City 
Greensburg . 
Ford City . 
Greenville . 
Hanover 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Kittanning 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lewistown 
McKees Rocks 
Mahanoy City 
Middletown 
Milton 
Minersville 
Mt. Carmel 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
New Brighton 
New Kensington 
Norristown 
Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Punxsutawney 
Rankin 

Sayre 
Shamokin 
Shenandoah 
Steelton 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 


Warren 
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4769 244 
2123 256 
2116 106 
4678 287 
1592 72 
2807 184 


Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
Wilkinsburg 
Winton 
Woodlawn 


Townships 
School No. of 

DISTRICT Enrollment Certificates 
Abington 1982 157 
Dunbar 3296 635 
Fell 1624 15 
4412 155 
1252 61 
3081 177 
1396 122 


Haverford 
Hazle 


Mt. Pleasant 
Newport 
Redstone 
Rostraver 


2944 162 
2801 470 
3920 284 
2592 480 
1189 66 


Number of certificates issued in districts having a 
Superintendent 31,389; number in districts not having 
a Superintendent 59,811; number reported from Phila- 
delphia 10,434. Total reported as being neither tardy 
nor absent 101,634. 





HIGH WATER MARK IN TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION 

Twenty-five thousand five hundred thirty- 
one certificates were issued by the Teacher 
Bureau from January 1, 1922 to January 1, 
1923. Of these 10,718 were partial certificates 
divided into 10,198 elementary and 525 sec- 
ondary. 983 temporary standard and special 
certificates were issued and in the permanent 
field, 6,104 standard, special and State. 

In the Normal School class there were 4,819 
certifications divided as follows: Normal equiv- 
alent certificates, 301; equivalent diplomas, 1,- 
481; normal certificates, 1,902 and diplomas, 
1,135. Almost half as many college certificates 
were issued—1,306 provisional and 1,072 per- 
manent. 

In addition to the above, 211 teaching cre- 
dentials of other States were endorsed and 
318 commissions issued to superintendents and 
assistants. 





21,000 TEACHERS ENROLLED IN EX- 
TENSION CLASSES 

Figures available January 20th show that 
there are 18,000 public and 3,000 private school 
teachers enrolled in the various extension 
classes that have been organized in the dif- 
ferent sections of the State. This is not only 
high water mark for Pennsylvania, but is the 
greatest teacher enrollment in extension 
classes ever recorded for any State. 

The enrollment is distributed as follows: 


Colleges 

Normal Schools 

Special Schools—Music, art, penman- 
ship, physical training, I. C. S., etc. 

Private and Parochial Schools 
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PENNSYLVANIA AGAIN RANKS FIRST 
IN THE NUMBER OF FEDERALLY 
AIDED VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


According to the annual report of the Fed- 
eral Education Bureau which has just been 
distributed from the national capital, Penn- 
sylvania is credited with again being first in 
the number of vocational schools receiving 
Federal Aid. The first five ranking states 
with the number of schools are: 


Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania ranks first also in— 

a. Number of trade and industrial schools: 
Pennsylvania 68 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Number of continuation school teachers: 
Pennsylvania 410 

New York 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Wisconsin 


Number of students enrolled in voca- 
tional teacher training courses: 

Pennsylvania 2803 

New York 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Wisconsin 


d. Number of students enrolled in agri- 
cultural teacher training courses: 
Pennsylvania 498 
Texas 
Wisconsin 
New York 
Missouri 


Number of students enrolled in trade 
and industrial teacher training 
courses: 

Pennsylvania 

New York 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 


Amount of Federal aid paid toward sal- 
aries of State Vocational Directors 
and Supervisors. The amount of 
appropriation received last year for 
this purpose was $22,648.37, 40 per 
eent of the total salaries. 

Pennsylvania’s allotment of Federal 
money beginning with 1922 is as 
follows: 


$329,799 


576,765 
and annually thereafter. 
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THE ART NEED 

First—All need sense training and a fine 
discrimination in the selection, purchase and 
use of manufactured articles: for the person 
and the home. These may be described as 100 
per cent needs. 

Second—The community needs citizens who 
desire attractive homes, beautiful yards, 
parks, playgrounds, school buildings, museums, 
monuments and all that contributes to civic 
beauty and civic pride. 

Third—The merchant needs salespeople with 
fine taste and sound aesthetic judgments, 
beautiful show windows and attractive adver- 
tising, for these will “sell the goods.” 

Fourth—The manufacturers of textiles, wall 
paper, carpets, rugs, furniture, pottery, glass, 
silverware, jewelry, lighting fixtures and art 
metal products require designers and artistic 
craftsmen who will make these products ever 
more beautiful and attractive. 

Fifth—The printing industry requires illus- 
trators, designers of book and magazine cov- 
ers, artistic magazine and poster advertising 
and attractive labels for toilet preparations, 
food containers, etc. 

Sixth—The State requires painters, sculp- 
tors, architects and museum directors. It re- 
quires teachers and supervisors of art for its 
elementary and secondary schools, for its col- 
leges and universities—C. Valentine Kirby. 





THE TEACHER’S INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING THE PHYSICAL CONDI- 
TION OF HER PUPILS 


One of the main values of a thorough physi- 
cal examination of school children is that the 
teacher may be informed regarding the physi- 
cal condition of her pupils. 

During and following the physical examina- 
tion the teacher should inform herself as to 
the physical condition shown by the examina- 
tion. In larger communities the teacher can 
not well be present at the examination, but 
she should go over the record cards filled out 
by the school physician and nurse. Whenever 
the child is not making satisfactory progress, 
or is frequently subject to disciplinary meas- 
ures, the teacher should again go over the 
record card to determine, if possible, whether 
the physical condition accounts for the child’s 
difficulties. When the child is transferred 
from one building to another, his card should 
go with him as a part of his permanent 
record.* 


*See page 34 Manual and Syllabus for Elementary 
Schools. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TORS WEEK 

The second annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Physical Education Society was 
held in the Central Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Harrisburg, Saturday, December 9. Represen- 
tatives from universities, colleges, 
schools, public and private schools, the Y. M. 
C. A., Boy Scouts and industrial recreation 
comprised the audience. 

Addresses by Dr. Chas. H. Keene and Dr. 
Albert L. Rowland made up the forenoon’s 
program. 

Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Executive Secretary of 
the National Physical Education Association, 
spoke during the lunch hour of the work of 
the National organization. 

The afternoon session was divided into va- 
rious sectional meetings. In the public school 
section R. J. Schmoyer of Allentown and J. F. 
Landis of Pittsburgh discussed “Mass Com- 
petitions in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” R. F. Hayes and Ruth Totman of 
East Stroudsburg and Mira Wallace of West 
Chester conducted the meeting of the college 
group. Among the speakers in the Industrial 
and Community Recreation Section were A. 
H. Wyman of Pittsburgh, R. F. Seymores and 
H. H. Miller of Harrisburg. Dr. Chas. J. 
Probasca of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
was elected president, H. A. Allen, Harrisburg, 
vice president, and Catherine Avery, Edinboro 
Normal School, secretary. 





CANNED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Modern civilization lives on a concentrated 
basis. We have not only canned fruit and 
canned vegetables, but also canned education. 
This is manifesting itself through the use of 
monotonous, formal calisthenics set to music, 
both commands and music being ground out 
of a phonograph. These exercises lack va- 
riety and gradation, the same old lesson in the 
same old way day after day, regardless of 
whether the victims are from the first or the 
twelfth grade. 

Such a procedure is unnecessary and un- 
professional. Formal calisthenics should have 
only a minor place in physical education. They 
should not be given to children of the first 
and second grades. In the higher grades they 
should be varied and accompanied by story 
plays, folk dances, games and athletics, all of 
which have a moral, social and educational, as 
well as physical value. 


normal’ 
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New Books 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES, by Rupert P. Sorelle 
and John Robert Gregg. 402 pp. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

The student, on entering high school or even 
the business college, knows little of the ordi- 
nary procedure of business, its structure, its 
functions or its language. The aim of the au- 
thors, accordingly, is to develop and perfect 
not only the student’s ability as a shorthand 
writer and typist, but to broaden his knowl- 
edge of business forms and practice and to 
provide laboratory work in solving definite 
secretarial problems. Each section of the book 
deals with a definite phase of preparation and 
contains many practical problems. A book of 
blank forms for laboratory work, material for 
dictation and a manual for the teacher supple- 
ment the textbook. 


An alert secretary may well consider mo- 
tion study in office work so that by timely sug- 
gestions she may increase the amount of work 
her helpers turn off. The text devotes two 
chapters to such study. Among other vital 
subjects considered are correspondence, filing 
systems, business forms, banking, office appli- 
ances, editing, advertising, bookkeeping and 
office organization. The book should help not 
only office secretaries, but every stenographer 
or clerk in a business office. 


SAMUEL TRAIN DUTTON, a Biography, by 
Charles Herbert Levermore. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.50. 


A biography of one of the foremost edu- 
cators, written by a close friend and co- 
worker in the cause of peace. Upon gradua- 
tion from Yale, Mr. Dutton was planning a 
course in theology, but because of college in- 
debtedness he first accepted the principalship 
of schools at South Norwalk, Conn. Later he 
went to New Haven, where he introduced 
vocational education and also established the 
Welch Training School for Teachers. “The 
practice has been repeatedly pursued,” he said, 
“of placing fifty children of diverse tempera- 
ments in charge of a young lady just out of 
schoo', with little or no training in the eco- 
nomics of teaching and management, and with 
but scanty knowledge of the laws which con- 
trol the operation of either mind or body.” He 
ranked this school first among his policies of 
improvement. Under his superintendency of 
the Brookline, Mass., schools visitors came 
from far and near to see his work. In 1900 he 
became the first Superintendent of the Horace 
Mann School and also Professor of School 
Administration at Teachers College. 


Mr. Levermore dwells upon Mr. Dutton’s 
strong internationalism and his labors for the 
cause, especially in education. He was a 
strong supporter of the American College for 
Girls in Constantinople and the Canton Chris- 
tian College and of the students from the 
Orient who came to America to study. He 
was most active in efforts to establish a world 
peace. His sterling character, his genius for 
friendship, his power as an administrator and 
his vision and accomplishment for our schools 
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make his biography an inspiration for both 
teacher and layman. 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN MATHEMATICS AND 
Science. By S. Clayton Sumner, Super- 
vising Principal, Palmyra, N. Y. Edited 
by Alfred L. Hall-Quest. 241 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. 

The author’s aim is to give to the principal 
or teacher who is daily striving to teach his 
pupils how to study and how to learn explicit 
directions for accomplishing his purpose. He 
does this by means of detailed suggestive les- 
sons in the supervision of study. His chapter 
on “inspirational preview,” a “selling” talk to 
get the teacher en rapport with the pupil could 
be read with profit by every secondary teacher 
in the country. The author believes it is a 
moral imperative to teach children how to 
study. With this conviction and with keen 
insight of the learning process and most in- 
genious resourcefulness he gives to the teacher 
this book, a most useful tool, which will help 
him solve the difficult problem of teaching a 
pupil to learn. He gives the technique of 
supervising study and also a wealth of teach- 
ing devices, such as a red letter day in Alge- 
bra in the nature of a field day with races, 
baseball and a picnic supper; socialized les- 
sons; inductive and how to study lesson; de- 
ductive and how to study lesson and a popular 
examination! The text deals with algebra 
and plane geometry with a few suggestions 
for higher mathematics, botany, zoology, 
physiology and physics. 


MorRAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL AND THE 
Home. By J. O. Engleman, Field Secre- 
tary N. E. A. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

The author shows that morality may be 
builded into the character of the pupil by the 
formation of proper habits, making his nerv- 
ous system his ally; by the example and per- 
sonality of the teacher; by discipline, showing 
that order and life are the results of obedi- 
ence; through reading masterpieces of litera- 
ture; through the history of those who have 
dominated events, having played a noble or an 
ignoble part; through biography; through 
current events, with attention to the heroic in 
everyday life and the tragic from violation of 
law; through music and art; through play 
and physical training, by showing’ the 
relation of purity and temperance to 
strength, teaching team work, honor and 
chivalry; through manual training, for 
habits of industry and nobility of labor; 
through sex instruction, so that the pupil wil! 
stand in awe and never desire or dare to vio- 
late his sacred sanctities; and through natural 
science. showing nature as the revelation of 
God. The work is sane, vigorous and sugges- 
tive. Nineteen State Teachers Reading Cir- 
cles have adopted it. Every teacher should 
have a copy in her library.—L. R. Phipps. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. By George R. 
Macdonald. 157 pp. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. $1.25. 

Compiled for evening continuation schools, 
the text is divided into 25 lessons, which at 
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the rate of one lesson a week, represent six 
months’ study. Each lesson consists of gram- 
matical exposition, vocabulary, exercise for 
translation into English, exercise for trans- 
lation into Spanish and conversational exer- 
cise. The introduction considers pronuncia- 
tion and accent. Then follow chapters on the 
parts of speech. The appendix treats irregu- 
lar verbs, those with two participles, verbs and 
prepositions, and defective verbs. While the 
text is primarily for continuation schools, it 
will be found useful for private study. 


FIvE LITTLE FRIENDS. By Sherred Willcox 
Adams. 139 pp. [Illustrations in color. 
The Macmillan Company. 


A little book for little folk, who will be de- 
lighted with the stories of pets as told by the 
five little friends at school and still more de- 
lighted with the pet show described. They 
will likewise be interested in the vacation of 
these little friends on the farm and at the 
beach. There is sufficient repetition to make 
the book excellent supplementary reading. 


THE STORY OF DEMocrRACY. Told for boys and 
girls. By Sydney Eleanor Ingraham. 
332 pp. The Macmillan Company. $1.20. 


The book approaches the study of civics 
through the medium of a group of stories for 
children. Beginning with the tribal organiza- 
tion of the American Indians, we have stic- 
cessively the dawn of civilization as repre- 
sented by the Homeric Greeks when mankind 
was learning the necessity of obedience to a 
central authority; Athens, the Greek city- 
state, when citizens attended the courts; the 
Roman Empire that codified the law; the 
Middle Ages that ended serfdom in Europe 
and developed a representative government; 
the settlement in Virginia; the landing of the 
Pilgrims who gave men equal rights; the 
building of the nation; America Today, in- 
cluding the winning of the west’ and a sketch 
of the home life of Theodore Roosevelt from 
his autobiography, showing his ideals for 
children; the national government; state and 
county government; city government; and 
lastly, the American Boy and Democracy. At 
the beginning of each chapter is an introduc- 
tion which bridges the gap in time, thus mak- 
ing a good survey of the progress of democ- 
racy. 


By Frank E. Spauld- 
Newson and 


MEASURING TEXTBOOKS. 
ing. 40 pp. Paper cover. 
Company. 


A Measure for Primary Method Readers, a 
Measure for Basal Literary Readers, a Meas- 
ure for Spelling Books. For a clear-cut analy- 
sis of the four chief characteristics of each of 
these kinds of textbooks, Spaulding has 
worked out a score card and assigned stand- 
ard values, totaling 1,000. To illustrate: I. 
Serving Objectives, 400; II. Adaptation to 
Pupils’ Use, 300; III. Adaptation to Teach- 
ers’ Use, 175; IV. The Books Themselves, 125. 
This book should be of great assistance to 
teachers, textbook committees and superin- 
tendents in evaluating competing texts. 
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ALASKA: THE AMERICAN NORTHLAND. By Isa- 
bel Ambler Gilman of the Alaska Schools. 
Illustrated with maps and engravings 
from photographs. 343 pp. The World 
Book Company. $1.40. 


Children of the intermediate. grades will 
find the book an interesting story of the ad- 
ventures of a group of boys and girls and - 
their elders during a long and delightful jour- 
ney from Seattle through the heart of Alaska 
and back again. The young travelers, with a 
teacher on board, form a study group in which 
they discuss the "industries, resources, schools, 
modern life, scenery and climate of the coun- 
try. The young folks seek information and 
impart it in so many varied ways that interest 
never lags. It is an admirable geographical 
reader both for the home and the school. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL. Reprinted 1922. By 
Alfred B. Hall and Clarence L. Chester. 
288 pp. Newson and Company. $1.16. 

Four hundred years ago Spain vainly at- 
tempted to build a water way across the 

Isthmus of Panama, aptly called the “Key to 

the Pacific.” Other nations also tried; name- 

ly, Scotland, England and France, but it was 
left to the United States, led by our dauntless 

President, Theodore Roosevelt, to take up the 

fight. “This is the greatest engineering work 

the world has yet seen,” he said, “but the 

Canal shall be built!” Teachers of geography 

and history will find in the book a fund of in- 

formation on the Canal Zone. Numerous maps 
and illustrations enliven the text. 


MECHANICAL DEVICES IN THE HoME. By Edith 
Allen, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
251 pp. Illustrated. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. $1.75. 

A special study of the many and varied 
forms and mechanical equipment for use in 
the home. Treats cooking stoves, heating, 
lighting and cooling devices, water supply and 
sewage disposal, laundry and house-cleaning 
equipment, preparation and conservation of 
food, machinery, motors, fuels, gas plants and 
measuring devices. Valuable for courses in 
home making and for the home owner inter- 
ested in construction, maintenance and repair 
work. 


By Raymond C. Cook, 
Iowa State College. 146 pp. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $1.25. 

A study of ‘the various makes of sewing 
machines, their use and construction. Not 
only does it show students how to operate any 
machine, but it will assist the teacher in the 
selection, care and operation of her equipment, 
likewise ‘the housewife in the home. After a 
short history of the sewing machine, the book 
discusses types of machines and their mechan- 
ism, their parts, preparation for use, and di- 
rections for various kinds of stitching. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PICTURE STUDIES FROM GREAT ARTISTS. By 
Lida M. Williams. eo pp. Hall & Mc- 
Creary Company. $1.00 

The book aims to develop in the child an 
appreciation and taste for good pictures. It 
contains 37 classic favorites in full page half- 
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tone illustrations, a brief sketch of each artist, 
a story of the masterpiece and suggestive 
helps for the teacher. An inspirational book. 


Book OF BOYHOODS. 
Librarian School of Industrial Art. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish.” So far as manhood can make the beau- 
tiful dreams of boyhood come true, in so far 
are the great things of all time accomplished. 
This Miss Fryer shows in twenty-eight vi- 
gnettes of the boyhoods of great men from 
Chaucer to MacDowell. These are really psy- 
chological sketches, but thinly biographical, 
many in narrative form. Her style has an 
incisiveness of touch akin in technique to the 
dry-point etching. Through these boyhoods we 
feel the stimulus of “vision.” For the writer 
has caught that spirit of untrammeled clean- 
liness, or inspiration plus aspiration, that 
sense of winds sweeping through the tops of 
pine trees, and of swift-running streams in 
the spring of the year—in short, of qualities 
eternally inherent in boyhood.—Margaret L. 
Law. 

PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Freder- 


ick E. Sears, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. 658 pp. F. M. Ambrose and Com- 


By Eugenie M. Fryer, 
New 


pany. 

The author has kept in mind the needs of 
both those pupils who complete their school- 
ing in the secondary schools and those who go 
on to college or scientific school. The work 
is a comprehensive treatment from the earliest 
historical background of physics to radio ac- 
tivity. Simple numerical problems lead the 
pupil to make practical applications of prin- 
ciples. Frequent summaries for daily use 
keep the essential principles in the pupil’s 
comprehension. 


A CHILD’s Book OF THE TEETH. By Harrison 
Wader Ferguson, D.D.S. Illustrated by 
the Author. One of the New-World 
Health Readers. Edited by John W. 
Ritchie. World Book Company. 52c. 

This little book presents to children in pic- 
tures, rhyme and prose what they should 
know concerning their teeth. It shows that 
constant brushing of the teeth and regular 
visits to the dentists are necessary and de- 
velops the idea that the dentist is a friend 
whose regular ministrations will prevent 
the terrors of toothache. The author dis- 
cusses the physiology of the teeth, care of the 
baby teeth, the importance of saving the six- 
year molars and the wisdom teeth, the tooth- 
brush drill, care of the brush, cause of 
crooked teeth. His whimsical drawings arouse 
interest and help drive home the lessons. The 
book is useful as a text, a supplementary 
reader and for home reading. 


THE NEw Wort. Problems in Political Geo- 
graphy. By Isaiah Bowman, Director of 
the American Geographical Society of 
New York: 6382 pp, 8vo. Illustrated with 
215 maps and 65 engravings from photo- 
graphs. World Book Company. $6.00. 

This book picks out and explains the fric- 
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tion points of the nations: problems of read- 
justment, territorial boundaries, colonial hold- 
ings, trade and tariff regulations, the demo- 
cratic drift of various countries, racial ele- 
ments, Bolshevism, national integrity, open 
doors and open straits. Dr. Bowman writes 
with authority. At the Peace Conference of 
Paris he was chief territorial adviser of the 
American Commission and executive officer of 
the Division of Territorial, Economic and 
Political Intelligence. From his intimate 
knowiedge he gives us a comprehensive and 
impartial study of international political con- 
ditions and sets in high relief the current 
sources of world trouble. Every statesman, 
every teacher, in fact, every one who would 
know the world situation, needs this book. 


RECIPES FOR INSTITUTIONS. Collected and 
Edited by The Chicago Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Inc., in the interest of better food 
for the institution. 163 pp. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50. 

Compiled from recipes contributed by over 
seventy dietitians, members of the American 
Dietetic Association, actively engaged in In- 
stitutional, Cafeteria or Tea-room work. The 
recipes are therefore practical and workable 
and have the merit of individuality. Most of 
the recipes are calculated in the number of 
servings. 


EDUCATION IN AFRICA, the Report of the Afri- 
can Education Commission. 350 pp., with 
71 half-tone illustrations and 10 full-page 
maps. The Phelps-Stokes Fund, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York City. Distributed 
at the cost of printing, $2.00. 


This Commission, headed by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, was created in 1920 through the 
joint efforts of the missionary boards and the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. Dr. Jones had previously 
made a study of negro schools for the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. The Commission spent 
10 months on the continent, traveling 25,000 
miles and studying the social, economic and 
educational problems. The volume discusses 
the resources and their possible development, 
the means of bringing the people out of savag- 
ery and ignorance, the training of native 
leaders and the cooperation of all the forces 
for the common good. Dr. Jones in thé Report 
emphasizes the fact that governments, mis- 
sions, commercial concerns and the native 
people must work together and that before any 
self-determination of the African can take 
place, the people must be educated along the 
experiences of other countries and other 
epochs. 


Otis SELF-ADMINISTERING TESTS OF MENTAL 
ABILITY. Intermediate for grades IV to 
VIII and Higher for grades IX to XII 
and college freshmen. . The World Book 
Company. Specimen Set, 20c. 


The examiner has but to distribute the 
blanks, see that all understand the printed 
directions and give the signal to begin. He 
may thus test 10 to 12 groups a day. The an- 
swers on the score sheet are so arranged that 
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the scorer may mark a paper in 45 seconds. 
The test for survey purposes may be given in 
20 minutes; that for careful measurement, in 
380 minutes. There are 24 types of questions 
for the two examinations, so that the tests are 
very comprehensive. 


Books Received 
From Newson & Company, New York 


ALDINE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS: 
THE PLAYTIME PRIMER. By Catharine T. 
Bryce. © 64c. 
Old familiar rhymes and games, with music, 
followed by reading lessons. 


A BEGINNER’S READER. By Margaret Ham- 
mond. 64c. 
Gives additional practice in the vocabulary 
acquired from the Primer. 


Busy BROWNIES AT PLAY. By Isobel David- 
son and Catharine T. Bryce. 64c. 
Brownies at the seashore, at work and at 
play and Brownie holidays. 


Busy BROWNIES AT WORK. 
thors. 64c. 
Brownie helpers in the garden and about 
the house. 


SHORT STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 
arine T. Bryce. 64c. 

To supplement first or second reader. 
Stories of Santa Claus, the garden and the 
woodland, and the “friendly beasts, our 
brothers.” Much conversation as an aid to 
expressive reading and dramatization. 


THAT’Ss Wuy Stories. A Supplementary sec- 
ond reader; FABLES FROM AFAR and FOLK 
LORE FROM FOREIGN LANDS, supplemen- 
tary third readers, by Catharine T. Bryce, 
each 76c. 

HOLIDAYS IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND. By Mary 
M. Higgins. A supplementary second 
reader. 76c. 


LITTLE PLAYMATES. By Angelina W. Wray. 
A supplementary first reader. 64e. 


IN FAIRYLAND. By Emma Serl. Fairy Tales 
Retold. For grade III or IV. 60c. 


By the same au- 


By Cath- 





THE WEAKEST LINK 


No institution is better than its library, cer- 
tainly no school is better than its library. The 
school without its library is like an engine 
without its motor. There is little go or push 
where there is no driving force. 

Books have power. Most of us have at 
times been actuated by the power of a book. 
What books are leading your pupils to new 
endeavors? Most pupils read books. The 
reading craze reaches it height during early 
adolescence. Is your school library supplied 
with books that open new visions, that inspire, 
that lead to right action? 

No investment of school funds pays such 
rich dividends as that of books. But they must 
be worth while. There are books and books. 
The State Department of Public Instruction 
issues lists of worth while books for school 
libraries. Ask for them. 
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Notes and News 


JAMES N. RULE, Director of Science, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has succeeded Wil- 
liam D. Lewis as Deputy Superintendent in 
charge of secondary education. Mr. Lewis re- 
signed to accept the position of editor-in-chief 
with the John C. Winston Publishing Co., . 
Philadelphia. 


THE engagement of Helen J. Dodge, Assist- 
ant Director of Home Economics, Department 
of Public Instruction, to William S. Taylor has 
been announced. Mr. Taylor is in Columbia 
University completing his work for a doctor’s 
degree. The wedding is to occur before the 
June commencement. 


THE General Education Board has created 
two more divisions of its staff: a Division of 
College and University Accounting and a Di- 
vision of School Surveys. The former is the 
result of many requests for assistance in in- 
stalling a proper system of accounting and 
budget making, the latter will extend the work 
now being done by Frank P. Bachman in cor- 
relating the work of state and city depart- 
ments of education. 


THE Board of Education of Philadelphia is 
sponsoring a $15,000,000 building program for 
1923 to take care of a normal increase in school 
population of 12,000 this year, 13,000 next year 
and perhaps 14,000 the year after. 


UNIVERSITY professors of Princeton may re- 
tire hereafter on half-pay when they reach the 
age of 55 years. Professors can continue to 
teach, if they wish to do so, until they are 68 
years of age, but after that they are to retire 
automatically. 


THE Phi Beta Kappa Society is planning to 
raise $1,000,000 and provide a permanent head- 
quarters in New York City to defend liberal 
education against the inroads of vocational 
training in high schools and colleges in the 
United States. 


OKLAHOMA is the second state to make a 
state-wide survey with the use of Standardized 
Educational and Intelligence Tests. The Vir- 
ginia survey was the first. 


THE National Education Association has ap- 
pointed a committee to represent the asso- 
ciation at a conference with Will H. Hays and 
motion picture producers in connection with 
their joint study of the application of motion 
pictures to public school work. The members 
of the committee appointed by the association 
are: Dr. Charles H. Judd of the University of 
Chicago, chairman; Leonard P. Ayres, vice 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company; 
Elizabeth Breckenridge, principal of the Louis- 
ville, Ky., normal school; Dr. Ernest L. Cran- 
dall, New York board of education; Susan M. 
Dorsey, superintendent of schools, Los An- 
geles; Elizabeth Hall, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Minneapolis, and Dr. Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. 
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TEACHERS in Chester, Pa., are definitely 
rated according to certain well-defined per- 
sonal qualities—such as voice, punctuality, re- 
sourcefulness, alertness and good sense; pro- 
fessional spirit, as shown by their attitude 
toward their pupils and the community; in- 
terest in their work, co-operation and pre- 
paration of work; teaching ability; and disci- 
plinary ability; as well as by the actual] teach- 
ing of the branches. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM B. OWEN has appointed 
the following persons to serve on the Editorial 
Council, N. E. A., for 1922-23: Sarah Louise 
Arnold, Katherine D. Blake, B. R. Bucking- 
ham, Kenyon L. Butterfield, Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, Susan M. Dor- 
sey, Lee L. Driver, Carlton H. Gibson, Frank 
P. Graves, John A. H. Keith, James H. Kelley, 
Vaughan MacCaughey, Joseph G. Masters, T. 
J. McCormack, Jesse H. Newlon, M. V. O’Shea, 
Leonard Power, Charles F. Pye, H. W. Rock- 
well, W. Carson Ryan, Jr., J. W. Searson, 
George L. Towne, Nina C. Vandewalker, H. G. 
Loge William C. Bagley.—National School 

agest. : 


EACH one who takes out the $100 life mem- 
bership in the N. E. A., will receive a member- 
ship card, and also an appropriate certificate 
which may be framed and hung on the wall 
of the office or schoolroom. If preferable a pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars can be made with 
three notes of twenty-five dollars each; interest 
at five per cent, one for one year, one for two 
years and one for three years. At the next 
annual meeting of the association the com- 
plete list of active members for life will be 
announced, and published as a special roll of 
honor. It is confidently hoped the names of 
very many of those who have shown their loy- 
alty to the association and to its program of 
ae shall be found on this distinguished 
ist. : ; 


AN increase in the salary of President Hen- 
ry Suzzallo from $12,000 to $18,000 as an ex- 
pression of appreciation of his able services 
for the University has been announced by 
James H. Davis, chairman of the board of re- 
gents. Dr. Suzzallo has been president of the 
University for eight years, during which time 
the institution has grown greatly in numbers 
and in prestige. 


_ THE Master Horseshoers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation is authority for the statement that the 
horse population of Philadelphia, now 24,000, 
increased 24 per cent over last year; that of 
New York, which now has 72,000 horses, 
shows 12 per cent increase; and that of Chi- 
cago, with 51,000 horses, is 18 per cent more 
than in 1921. It is claimed that all the other 
large cities of the country show increases in 
the number of horses. The explanation is the 
now generally accepted belief that horse-pow- 
er “ cheaper than auto power for short haul 
work. 


THE voters of Cleveland have approved the 
$5,000,000 bond issue which had been requested 
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by the board of education. This bond issue ~ 
was necessitated by the fact that school rooms 
to accommodate 12,000 pupils will be needed 
by next September. Two years ago the voters 
authorized the borrowing of $15,000,000 for 
the erection of new school buildings. The ex- 
tensive building program made possible by this 
bond issue has barely supplied the major de- 
ficiencies in school housing. Owing to the re- 
markable growth of the city, the schools have 
not been able to keep pace with the steadily 
increasing enrollment. It is estimated by the 
division on school housing that at least ten 
new buildings of approximately thirty rooms 
each will be required by 1924. 


It is not always the greatest invention that 
brings the largest financial reward, says East 
and West. Roller skates, which numbers of 
you enjoy, are said to have brought their in- 
ventor nearly five million dollars. Nearly a 
half a million was realized by the man who first 
devised bootlaces. (Wonder if he ever got 
his into hard knots?) And the inventor of the 
safety-pins, who is said to have taken the idea 
from the reproduction of a Pompeiian fresco, 
made ten million dollars. 


HARTLEY Township, Union county, can boast 
of having a Fair all its own. This year it 
was held in the High School Building in Laur- 
elton on December 15. This Fair is different 
from most fairs in that many of its exhibits 
are sold and the funds raised are used for 
community betterment. Last year the receipts 
went ‘toward buying new books for the library. 
This year a sum of $68.28 was turned over to 
the Fire Engine Fund of the district. In all 
probability the money next year will be used 
to equip the Consolidated Schools at Laurelton 
with Delco-Light. 


THE “Story of Mankind,” by Hendrik Van 
Loon, has been voted the most important book 
published in 1921 by the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section of the American Library Association. 
Out of 212 votes received by the chairman of 
that section, Van Loon’s book received 164, 
with no other book receiving more than twenty- 
two. In accordance with the vote, Mr. Van 
Loon was awarded the John Newberry medal, 
the gift of Frederic C. Melcher, by the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section of Detroit. 


THERE are enough motor vehicles in the 
United States to take the entire population of 
the country for a ride at the same time, says 
the bureau of public roads of the Department 
of Agriculture. At the beginning of 1922 
there were 4.2 motor vehicles for each mile 
of road in the United States. 


NEw YoRK led all states in postal receipts in 
the last fiscal year, postoffices there taking in 
$83,479,614. Illinois was second and Pennsyl- 
vania third with $55,236,444 and $36,589,363, 
er Ohio was fourth with $27,052,- 


On December 19, Governor-elect Gifford Pin- 
chot sent letters to the heads of several of the 
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largest educational institutions in the State 
calling attention to the “serious financial situ- 
ation of the Commonwealth” and informing 
them that he had appointed a committee to 
consider the matter of State appropriations for 
colleges and universities. The letters were ad- 
dressed to Dr. N. M. Emery, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Dr. Henry H. Apple, Franklin and 
Marshall College; Dr. John G. Bowman, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Dr. John B. Thomas, 
Pennsylvania State College; Dr. Josiah H. 
Penniman, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
A. A. Hamerschlag, former president Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Henry S. Drinker, 
president of Lehigh; and Miss Florence M. 
Dibert, Johnstown, president State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. As members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Pinchot said he had appointed the 
heads of Pennsylvania State College, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and University of Penn- 
sylvania and three citizens from the State at 
large, Miss Dibert, Doctor Hamerschlag and 
Doctor Drinker. 


FORMER Premier Clemenceau’s American 
visit added $20,000 to the American Field Ser- 
vice fund fellowships, Stephen Bonsal, who 
managed the tour, announced today. The 
money is the surplus of money received from 
lectures and newspaper articles by “The Ti- 
ger” after defraying the expenses of his trip. 
The wartime premier, it was explained, was 
unwilling to accept financial assistance for his 
mission and his own means were inadequate, 
so he accepted lecture and writing contracts to 
pay his way. He expressed the desire that 
any surplus be devoted, in memory of his stu- 
dent years in the United States, to the fellow- 
ships which are intended among other things 
to stimulate friendship between France and 
America through the education in each country 
of young men from the other. The American 
field service was organized and directed by 
Representative A. Piatt Andrew of Massachu- 
setts, to enable young Americans to do ambu- 
lance work in France before the United States 
had entered the war. It was in recognition of 
this that M. Clemenceau selected as the bene- 
ficiary of his tour the American Field Ser- 
vice fund fellowships, organized after the 
American Field Service had been disbanded to 
perpetuate the names of 127 members by cre- 
ating a like number of scholarships to send 
young men of each country to universities of 
the other. Only thirty have been established, 
however, because the great part of the fund’s 
total, set at $3,500,000, remains to be raised 
through contribution. The “Tiger’s” surplus, 
it was announced would make “Clemenceau 
scholarships” available to deserving students. 
—Associated Press. 


THE Brooklyn Teachers’ Association states 
three cardinal obligations as the platform of 
its professional organization: eternal growth, 
unselfish service and whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion. 


DOUGLASS STEWART, director Carnegie Mu- 
seum, Pittsburgh, for the purpose of promot- 
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ing the study of English and composition, has 
revived the essay contest which lapsed in 1904. 
6,000 pupils in the Pittsburgh public schools 
have submitted manuscripts. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, speaking before the 
School Directors of Allegheny County, Decem- 
ber 15, stated that one-third of public school 
pupils are below normal mentality and are 
compelled to spend more than one year in a 
grade. Also that 200,000 pupils in Pennsyl- 
vania have impediment of speech. Pupils with 
these handicaps need special attention, as they 
do not fit into the regular classes. 


MASSACHUSETTS reports an increase in at- 
tendance of high school pupils in 1922 of 16.5 
per cent over the preceding year, while the in- 
crease in the elementary schools is but 2.1 per 
cent. 


R. H. Jack, University of Pennsylvania, is 
the winner of a Rhodes scholarship in the 
Keystone State. From 344 candidates, 32 
were appointed from as many states. A schol- 
arship is tenable for three years and carries 
a stipend of £350 a year. The selection is 
made on the three-fold basis of character and 
personality, scholastic ability and physical 
vigor. 


THE Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland has added 15 colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences to the accepted list. The follow- 
ing Pennsylvania institutions are among the 
15 accepted: 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls 

Grove City College, Grove City 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 
Moravian College, Bethlehem . 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 
Thiel College, Greenville 

Wilson College, Chambersburg 


Dr. ERNEST LAPLACE, member of the State 
Council of Education, Philadelphia, was the 
first American pupil of Louis Pasteur. At 
exercises in observance of the centennial of 
the birth of Pasteur, held at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, December 17, Dr. Laplace delivered an 
address in honor of his teacher. 


KARL G. PEARSON, seventeen-year-old Wash- 
ington High School boy, has been awarded the 
$4,000 annual Harvey S. Firestone university 
scholarship for the best good roads essay of 
the -250,000 submitted. The national judges 
were Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
George Horace Lorimer, editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and John Grier Hibben, 
president of Princeton University. 


THE Duryea Digest is a new exchange, pub- 
lished by the faculty and students of Duryea 


high school. Vol. 1, No. 2, states: Every 
teacher of the Washington School has en- 
rolled in the P. S. E. A. and is looking for her 
copy of THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Every elementary school principal should be 
a member of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N. E. A. There are 
two requirements: first, that dues in the N. 
E. A. of $2 are paid; second, that dues of $2 
be paid to Mr. Courtland V. Davis, Treasurer, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Department Bulletin, published quarterly, 
contains material of vital interest to every ele- 
mentary principal. 


THE first Year Book of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, just published, 
56 pages, summarizes the proceedings of the 
early meetings of the Association and presents 
a detailed report of the sixth annual session 
held in 1922. Copies of the Year Book (price, 
50c each) may be obtained from J. G. Crabbe, 
— State Teachers College, Greeley, 

olo. 


THE new J. William White Surgical Pavil- 
_ion of the University of Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, at the southwest corner of Thirty-fourth 
and Spruce Streets, is one of the finest and 
most completely equipped in the country. It 
was named after the late Dr. J. William 
White, who was for many years Professor of 
Surgery. It was built at a cost of $1,000,000, 
of which $350,000 was contributed by the 
State, the remainder by friends of the Univer- 
sity. It is a fireproof structure, seven stories 
in height. 


AT the conclusion of the December meeting 
the following official statement was authorized 
by the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania: 

“The Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania having received the resignation of 
General Wood as the head of the University, 
accepted it by a unanimous vote, nearly all of 
the Trustees being present at the meeting, and 
directed the chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees to send to General Wood a cablegram as 
follows: 

“‘The Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania profoundly regret your decision, but, 
realizing its finality, bow again, as they have 
in the past, to the public duty which you have 
always properly regarded as of first import- 
ance. With the greatest regret, therefore, 
they accept your resignation and at the same 
time wish you a continuation of success in 
your difficult and self-sacrificing task, and as- 
sure you of their good will and confidence and 
high regard. 

“RANDAL MORGAN, 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
University of Pennsylvania.’ ” 


ONE of the very oldest School Supply 
Houses in Pennsylvania, selling not only a 
complete line of high grade School Supplies, 
but likewise representing several of the larg- 
est manufacturers of School Equipment, has 
some vacant territory in the state and would 
be glad to correspond with persons desiring to 
establish such a connection on a commission 
basis. When making application, state terri- 
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tory desired and position now held. Address 
all inquiries to School Supplies, c/o PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, No. 10 South Mar- 
ket Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE F. E. Compton Company, 58 East 
Washington St., Chicago, have places for a 
number of educated women, interested in the 
problems of parents and children, who wish to 
better their positions. They want women, free 
to travel, who can give their entire time to 
the work. To those who qualify, they offer 
a choice of either salary or commission. 


IN recognition of forty years’ faithful 
service in the Steelton Schools, Miss Henri- 
etta Carl and Mr. E. Allen Drawbaugh were 
honored by their fellow teachers when they 
were selected delegates to represent the dis- 
trict at the annual sessions of the State Edu- 
cation Association in Bethlehem, December 27- 
29. Instead of sending one delegate as here- 
tofore it was decided because of equal senior- 
ity of Service, to elect Miss Carl delegate and 
Mr. Drawbaugh alternate, and to pay all their 
expenses. Miss Carl is at present teacher of 
a fifth grade school in the High School build- 
ing and Mr. Drawbaugh is principal of the 
Fothergill Building, where for many years his 
work has been among the foreign residents of 
the town. 


OF a father of good sense and wide observa- 
tion it is told that he was constantly in the 
habit of saying to his daughters: “Girls, get 
new words into your vocabularies!” And his 
admonition was heeded. Seldom were girls 
met whose language was so varied and pic- 
turesque as theirs. After talking to the aver- 
age girl of cheap and poor vocabulary, who 
knows words neither from books nor conversa- 
tion, to whom so many things are “awfully 
sweet” or “simply dreadful,” it was a pleasure 
as well as a relief to listen to these bright 
young people, whose conversation showed 
what may be accomplished with a little effort. 


WITH thirteen school buildings in process of 
construction, Luzerne County probably leads 
the State in this regard. High schools are 
being erected in Hanover Township, Parsons, 
Plains and Wyoming; a Junior high school in 
Wilkes-Barre; a fresh air school in Hazleton 
and graded schools in Black Creek, Foster, 
Kingston and Wilkes-Barre Townships, Min- 
ers Mills, West Wyoming and Yatesville. The 
total cost of construction will be $3,000,000. 


Mrs. MARTHA MATTHEWS OWENS, for 12 


_years Director of Music at Dunmore, died De- 


cember 26. She was considered one of, the 
best sopranos in northeastern Pennsylvania. 


THE high school football championship of 
Western Pennsylvania was decided at Forbes 
Field, Pittsburgh, on December 8, when Wil- 
kinsburg defeated Washington by a score of 
7 to 6. 


COLLEGE Glee Club competitions, suspended 
during the world war, will be resumed in Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, March 3, when 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its phenomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923? 


405 
MUSIC 
MEMORY 
CONTESTS 


up to 
Nov.1, 1922 


The Victrola and the great wealth of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog 


make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an easy 
possibility,—just another of the many services of the Victrola in the 
classroom! 
Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives sug- 
gestions for organizing and conducting a Contest, together with de- 
scriptive notes on over 250 standard 
selections. It is FREE to all who are to 
conduct a Contest. 


Consult any dealer in 
Victor products or write 


Ss 


"HIS MASTERS VOICE 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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Trail blazing, 
today does not require sheer 
physical endurance. 


It demands interpretation of 
our national needs and a 
dominant desire to be of 
reater service. 


With this purpose in mind 
we have developed more 
than a score of new Welch 
Instruments as evidence of 
our efforts toward 


Greater 

National 
Progress 
Through 


Education 





CA Sian of Quality WYEWOR] CA Mark of Service 





Send for Bulletins of 
New Welch Specialties 


ELC 


ELC 


eleven eastern colleges from seven States will 
meet. University of Pennsylvania and State 
College will represent Pennsylvania. That the 
vocal merits may be fairly judged, all Glee 
Clubs will sing “The Hunter’s Farewell,” by 
Mendelssohn, and each will sing a light song 
and college song of its own selection. 


THE Camp Curtin Junior high school of 
Harrisburg has had the most remarkable de- 
velopments in instrumental music on record in 
the State. The musical activities include three 
orchestras of 56, 45 and 20 members, respec- 
tively; a band of 33 pieces; a drum corps of 
15; a trombone choir of 10 instruments and a 
bugle corps numbering 10. Since the Christ- 
mas vacation 55 new instruments have been 
added. In addition to its chorus of 1,200 
which sings daily, there is a folk song club of 
60 and a boys’ glee club of 36. Mildred Conk- 
lin is the directress of music. 


DURING Education Week the English classes 
of the Dunmore high school under the direc- 
tion of Irene Howley, head of the department, 
worked on the following projects: the two 
senior classes, Pennsylvania’s place in music 
and art; the junior class, Pennsylvania in lit- 
erature; the two sophomore classes, Pennsyl- 
vania’s famous men and historic shrines; and 
the freshman class, Pennsylvania in science. 


DuRYEA and Dunmore high schools have be- 
gun the publication of school magazines, name- 
ly, the Duryea Digest and the Dunmore Tat- 
er. 


IN an address before the American Child 
Hygiene Association Herbert Hoover said: 
“We greatly need the much extended teaching 
of nutrition in the schools throughout the 
country.” 


FAYETTE County has organized an Inter- 
scholastic Athletic League, with fifteen of its 
high schools as members, classified as follows: 
Class 1, Uniontown and Connellsville; Class 2, 
Dunbar Township, German Township, South 
Brownsville, North Union Township, South 
Union Township, and Redstone Township; 
Class 3, Brownsville, Point Marion, Perry 
Township, Belle Vernon and Dunbar. The 
officers of the League are: President, R. E. 
Rudisill; vice president, H. M. Black; secre- 
tary, Charles A. Miller; treasurer, E. 
Deppa. 


AS a means of bringing parents and teach- 
ers together for the consideration of prob- 
lems of mutual interest, a series of “School 
nights” were held in every one-teacher school 
in Northumberland County during November 
and December. This is an effective method of 
developing better understanding and sym- 
pathy among teachers and patrons of the 
schools. 


MONESSEN voted a bond issue for $150,000 
in December for school site and buildings. 


HENRY F. KATES, teacher of physical train- 
ing in the New Castle High School, died No- 
vember 25, following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. In writing of him Supt. Ben. Graham 
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SHORTHAND IN THE ONE HUNDRED 
LARGEST CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Notwithstanding the old axiom that ‘“‘Great bodies move slowly,” 
Gregg Shorthand is now taught in the public schools of 79% of the 100 
largest cities in the country—exclusively in 65%. The next popular sys- 
tem is taught exclusively in but 6%. 





In the 35 cities that do not teach Gregg exclusively, only 21 teach other 
In 14 of these 35 cities Gregg is taught in connection 


systems exclusively. 
with other systems. 


Summarized, the status is as follows: 


Exclusively Gregg 
Gregg with other systems 
Exclusively other systems 


Practically all of the high schools in the 65 cities in which Gregg Short- 
hand is taught exclusively previously taught other systems. 

The above tabulation tells its own story—a story of results and achieve- 
ment. Gregg Shorthand has been adopted for these large city high schools 
because it has been found, after investigation and experiment, to be the sys- 
tem of ‘‘greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 


Send for circular giving details and actual list of the cities in question 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 


Bi New York Chicago 
We 
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Tustenegenstittiaes 
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San Francisco 





states: “Henry Kates had a rare soul. He 
lived to help young men. In the two years 
and three months that he has served our high 
school he has left the imprint of a strong 
character and the influence of a fine Christian 
manhood.” 


WHEN the Editor wants to ascertain who 
reads the JOURNAL, he sometimes slips in a 
little article such as the one on page 184 of 
the December number, declaring Philadelphia 
to be the first city in the United States to in- 
troduce a course in music in the evening 
schools. The “come-backs” are numerous and 
from unexpected sources. Both Pittsburgh 
and Altoona are among the active contenders 
for this distinction. 


CarRL F. Krauss, Milton, is the winner from 
Pennsylvania in the American Legion’s essay 
contest. 


IN commenting on the Philadelphia School 
Survey, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, writes: “I feel 
that this survey is the best that has ever been 
produced from any state department in the 
United States, and ranks among the best sur- 
veys that have ever been produced.” 


MANSFIELD Normal School is now offering 
piano class work for the children of the train- 
ing school. Some sixty-four children are now 
enrolled in classes of eight each. The lessons 
are one hour in length and the price per lesson 
twenty-five cents per pupil. The latter fur- 


nish music used. Claviers and a piano are 
used for the work. The popularity of this 
form of instruction exceeds all expectations. 
Many children wish to take the work who can 
not at present be accommodated. This class 
work has in no way interfered with the en- 
rollment of students with private teachers, for 
more piano students are enrolled than ever be- 
fore. The history of piano class instruction 
has proved that the work of the private 
teacher has been much increased, for when 
the class work is finished a large per cent of 
the pupils are eager for further instruction. 
Violin and cornet classes will be formed the 
second semester on the same basis. 


Ray S. ERLANDSON, Director of the Business 
Division of the N. E. A., since 1919, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education, 
where he will be associated with Hugh S. Ma- 
gill, formerly Field Secretary of the N. E. A. 
Mr. Erlandson is succeeded by Harold ‘A. 
oe State Agent for Rural Education in 

aine. 


In Grand Junction, Colorado, Superinten- 
dent R. E. Tope operated the high school at 
night during Education Week so that men 
engaged in business and labor activities 
throughout the day might visit the school at 
night. School was in session in the forenoon 
and was then dismissed until 7:30 in the even- 
ing, when two full fifty-minute sessions were 
held. It was an unusual and pleasing exveri- 
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Sickness and Accident Protection for Teachers at Cost 





THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
accepts into membership Teachers Only and protects their most valuable as- 
set—the time spent in the school room. 

Benefits Paid, nearly $200,000.00 
THE COST: Only $12.00 per year, divided into quarterly payments 
Write today 


Be fair to yourself 


Assets, over $51,000.00 


No Obligations 











ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY Announces That MR. DAVID A. LAMBRIGHT 


Will be associated with their Chicago office at 64 E. Van Buren Street, where he will be glad to 


hear from and to meet his friends. 


For the past twelve years Mr. Lambright has been the mainstay of the Fisk Teachers Agency 


(Chicago). 


We have known through keen competition of his efficiency and reputation for square dealing. 


We are gratified to announce his affiliation with 


THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York 
Flatiron Bldg. 
Columbus, 0. 
202 Ferris Bldg. 


Chicago 
64 E. Van Buren St. 
Minneapolls 
Globe Bldg. 


Baltimore Kansas City, Mo. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 
os Angeles 
420 California Bldg. 





ence for the teachers and school authorities to 
see the seven hundred students of the school 
at work with more than three hundred parents 
as spectators in the classrooms. 


HENRY VAN DYKE, professor of English Lit- 
erature in Princeton University since 1900, 
tendered his resignation on January 8 to 
President John Grier Hibben, giving as his 
chief reason that he wished to open the posi- 
tion to a younger man. Dr. Van Dyke was 
born in 1852. 


LLEWELLYN PHILLIPS, professor of educa- 
tion and dean of the faculty of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, died January 9 from pneumonia, after 
a few days’ illness. 


LE BARON RUSSELL BRIGGS has resigned as 
president of Radcliffe College, the resignation 
to take effect in June upon the completion of 
20 years of service in that capacity. Professor 
Briggs is also dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences in Harvard College. 


PRESIDENT JOHN MARTIN THOMAS has ap- 
pealed to the industries of Pennsylvania for 
funds for the erection of a physical education 
building at State College. More than 100 in- 
dustries have pledged over $40,000 toward the 
half-million dollar building planned. 


Browns MILLS, Franklin County, has con- 
solidated ten schools into one, with eight 
teachers. Transpcrtation is by six large motor 
and one seven-passenger truck. 


To the Peters Township Consolidated 
School, Franklin County, children are trans- 
ported in five large trucks. The high school 
has increased from twenty to fifty people. 


A CONSOLIDATED school in Greene Township, 
Franklin County, was dedicated during fall. 
Mr. Eicher and Doctor Driver gave addresses. 
Five schools were brought to this point. 


SouTH WHITEHALL, Lehigh County, dedi- 
cated this fall a fine six-room consolidated 
school, modern in every particular. Trans- 
portation is by motor trucks. 


NortH Lebanon Township, Lebanon 
County, has purchased a four consolidated 
school site located on an eminence one-half 
mile from the William Penn Highway. Con- 
tract was recently let for a six-room building, 
the first story of which is about completed. 


UNIONTOWN, Chester County, consolidated 
school is nearing completion. 


BonpDs have been sold and plans prepared 
for a consolidated school at Chadds Ford, 
Chester County. 


BRIDGEVILLE Consolidated School of Harri- 
son Township, Allegheny County, is one of the 
finest buildings in the State. 


HARRISON Township and _ Brackenridge, 
Allegheny County, are planning to build a 
consolidated high school. A tract of seven 
acres of ground, reported as one of the finest 
school sites, has been approved. 
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SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 
326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 304 House Bldg. 
EMILY A. LANE, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
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MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


in Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 











OUTLINES History—‘‘The War’’ Geography, 
Civics, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Business Forms, Botany, Physics, Physiology, Maps. 

These pamphlets are prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of theimportant facts, but not so brief 
but that the student maysecure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. Price of outlines, 20 cents each; discount if ten or more 
are ordered. Maps in blocks of fifty, 38c. 


JENNINGS PUB. CO. Inc. Box 17, Bklyn. N.Y. 
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Great Opportunities 


for Advancement 

A reliable Teachers’ Agency isthe 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 

No Enrollment Fee 

No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG,'PA. 











Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


A superior agency for superior people. We register 
only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 














NortH Fayette Township, Allegheny 
County, has its eight-room building about com- 
pleted and will probably use it before the term 
closes. 

CLEARFIELD County is responding rapidly to 
the new movement, there being eight projects 
in that county at this time. 

A SITE of four acres in Conewango Town- 
ship, Warren County, has been approved. It 
is such a site that Doctor Driver said he could 
approve it from an air-plane. 

THE Hatfield Joint Consolidated and Voca- 
tional School, Montgomery County, was dedi- 
cated November 25. Doctor Driver spoke in 
the afternoon and Doctor Finegan in the even- 
ing. It is located on seven acres of ideal 
ground. Transportation is by three large 
motor buses. 

WHITE Township, Beaver County, is arrang- 
ing to build a new school to care for the popu- 
lous centers near Beaver Falls. 

ADAMS Township, Cambria County, is com- 
» pleting a large high school building. 

THE new consolidated school in Millcreek 
Township, Lebanon County, is progressing 
nicely. 

HEGINS Township, Schuylkill County, is pre- 
paring to build a consolidated school midway 
between Valley View and Hegins Township. 

_ SUMMERHILL Township, Cambria County, is 
just completing an eight-room consolidated 


school to care for the southern part of the dis- 
trict and the borough. 


Dr. FINEGAN doubtless recalls that Thad- 
deus Stevens once saved the common school 
system of Pennsylvania when its opponents 
had almost succeeded in ditching his plans. 
Clamor in its relation to popular education is 
not always vox populi and certainly not vox 
dei—Harrisburg Telegraph. 

“But we are told that this law is unpopular, 
that the people desire its repeal. Has it not 
always been so with every new reform in the 
condition of man? Old habits and old pre- 
judices are hard to be removed from the mind. 
Every new improvement which has_ been 
gradually leading man from the savage 
through the civilized up to a highly culti- 
vated state has required the most strenuous 
and often perilous exertions of the wise and 
the good. But, sir, much of its unpopularity 
is chargeable upon the vile arts of unprinci- 
pled demagogues. Instead of attempting to 
remove the honest misapprehensions of the 
people, they cater to their prejudices, and take 
advantage of them, to gain low, dirty, tem- 
porary, local triumphs. I do not charge this 
on any particular party. Unfortunately, al- 
most the only spot on which all parties meet 
in union, is this ground of common infamy!” 
—Address of Stevens in 1835. 


Two special classes for mentally subnormal 
children have recently been organized in 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


If deserving of promotion, they will want you. Send for new 
booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a Business,” 


February, 1923 


Our clients are the best schools 
and colleges and pay the high- 
est salaries. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 
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Pathfinder The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 


Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
National Tells story of world’s news in interesting, 


It is the Ford of the school world. 
understandable way. You will like the 


Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weekly:~«4 or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 
questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 

15 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 


circular and rate for school club subscriptions. 


Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





OUR FREE SERVICE 





manual. 
fee of ten dollars. 


in teaching the Mechanicsand Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the smali 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still 





free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN hen followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


big asset in school, business and social life. 





PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. 


conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 





Thus, it 


Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 2!! in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 





attention of modern educators. 


Follow immediately the Palmer Method 


Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly 


gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 2re selling in very greatly in- 


creased quantities, because they 





offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 





Pittsburgh, and seven more have been author- 
ized by the Board of Education in their 1923 
budget. A Special Education Round Table of 
P. S. E. A. adopted a constitution and com- 
pleted this organization of the teachers of spe- 
cial classes for backward children throughout 
the State on December 28, at Bethlehem. It 
held two meetings with demonstrations of 
teaching method. An exhibit of hand-work 
from these special classes and from two of 
the state institutions, the first exhibit of this 
kind at the P. S. E. A., aroused much favor- 
able comment. 


THE annual banquet of the Pennsylvania 
Society for Vocational Education—one of the 
big events of the Bethlehem meeting—was at- 
tended by 192 persons. James C. Tucker, of 
Bethlehem, presided. The address of E. G. 
Grace, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, who 
was unable to be present, was read by his as- 
sistant, J. M. Larkin. L. H. Dennis, Director 
of Vocational Education, responded. Supt. J. 
N. Muir was toastmaster. W. R. Skillman, of 
Cumberland County, was elected president for 
the coming year. 


THE 11 skyline events of 1922 given in 
Looseleaf Current Topics as likely to be visible 
20 years hence are: 1. Coal fact finding com- 
mission. 2. Flexible tariff. 3. Budget study 
and responsibility by the president. 4. Radio 
popularity. 5. The fight against prohibition. 
6. Extra legal agencies like Fascisti and Ku 


Klux. 7. Disarmament conferences. 8. The 
Turk comes back. 9. Ireland, Egypt and Irak 
independent. 10. German reparations trou- 
bles. 11. China’s liberation and open door 

— 2 Service, 1125 Amsterdam 
Ve, ; 


In discussing new educational needs, Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson of the University of 
Chicago said at the recent Convocation: 

“The new century needs new organization 
of college work. The only object of entrance 
conditions should be to test whether students 
can do the college work. Very much of the 
red tape should be eliminated. Graduation is 
too long deferred. The only land in the world 
where so much time is spent on preliminaries 
is the United States. Further, tests of excel- 
lence are too low. None should be admitted to 
college work but those who really want intel- 
lectual training and are capable of taking it. 
None should be permitted to continue in it but 
those who take it well. Learning in homeo- 
pathic doses is not of great value. An insti- . 
tution of learning is primarily for those who 
want learnng, without regard to sex, or race, 
or social status. 

“Are we to conduct an institution of learn- 
ing or an amusement park?” 


Ir has frequently been pointed out that 
American diplomats have had no_ specific 
training for their jobs and have sometimes 
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I’'d Like a Real 
Playground Next 
Summer! 


FILL the need which exists in your city. 
Plan NOW to equip with 


EVERWEAR str, PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


Our Planning Department is at your service 
Our 52 page catalog will prove enlightening 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 





Please refer your inquiry to Dept. ‘‘O”’ 


MT. VERNON COLLEGE 
210 WEST MADISON ST. 
BA.TimMorE, Mb. 


October 16, 1922 


Messrs, Newson & Company, 
735 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
I have used 


WEBSTER'S 
EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 
EXPRESSION 


now in three classes and 
find it eminently practi- 
cal and satisfactory—the 
most completely satisfac-— 
tory book in the field. 


Very truly yours, 
KENNETH REDE, 
Dept. of English 

















suffered because of this lack of preparation. 
Many men have served with distinction with- 
out such training, yet it is obvious that the way 
of the successful diplomatist might be made 
easier by adequate schooling in the difficult art 
of diplomacy. By the will of the late Fred- 
erick Penfield, former ambassador to Austria, 
specific diplomatic training will be a possibil- 
ity at three American universities—those of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the Catholic 
university at Washington. The will provides 
that a sum of $80,000 be given to each insti- 
used to maintain “scholarships for study in 
diplomacy, international affairs and belles 
lettres.” Since the scholarships must be won, 
the aid will be democratic and not made to 
serve the ambition of wealthy students who 
might pay for the privileges. In this day of 
increased international interests and con- 
tracts, an endowment of such a character 
seems especially timely and appropriate. That 
it came from a man who had served ably but 
without such specific training seems signifi- 
cant evidence of the need for it.—The Educa- 
tional Digest. 


IGNORANCE is always noisy, just as the auto- 
mobile which makes the most noise is worth 
the least money.—Berks County Bulletin. 


Dr. STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN, who spoke 
to the Department of College and Teacher 
Training and to the High School Department 
at our Bethlehem Convention, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education by the trustees 


of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Since 1912 he has been professor of educa- 
tional psychology at his alma mater, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I 


THE Parent-Teacher Association of Camp 
Hill issues a monthly Association Bulletin so 
that parents may know their schools. The 
January number deals with overaged, normal 
and underaged pupils and compares average- 
ness in Camp Hill grade by grade with the 
average in the school systems of 42 cities. The 
comparison is full of surprises and shows some 
of the educational needs of Camp Hill. Jonas 
E. Wagner is president of the Association. C. 
Homer Bowers is the principal. 





Teaching is a ministry. Education is a great 
public benefit and we should stand up and say 
it. Civilization depends upon the schools. 

The teacher is the fundamental factor in 
the work of education, and as such should be 
given the proper treatment. The schools de- 
pend more than anything else upon the status 
of the teacher. We cannot make schools with- 
out teachers who have health, vision and 
outlook, and who mean to stay in the profes- 
sion permanently. 

We need organization. Scattered individu- 
als will not get anything. Make demands in 
the name of the profession, and not in the 
name of ourselves. 

To make education genuine is to save this 
country.—Dr. Henry W. Holmes, Harvard 
University. 
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LET ME PREPARE YOUR NEXT 
LESSON IN CURRENT EVENTS 


I’ll give you an organized lesson 
I'll select sky-line topics 

I’ll provide questions 

I'll interest your pupils 

I’ll save your time 

I’ll make review easy 


My name is 


LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS 


‘It is the best going.” Frank A. Rexford, 
director of civics, New York City. “It sys- 
tematizes the study of current events.” Prin. 
F. G. Stevenson, Dubuque, Iowa. ‘Best of all, 
they can be filed and reviewed.”’ Edith L. 
Hoyle, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“It makes current events the most interesting 

It has taught us to read news- 

It furnishes questions, and answers 

in geography, history, and civics,’’ write pupil 
users. 


Just use the blank below for next week’s current events lesson 


SS A A A A A ES RE ee A cme 
Looseleaf Current Topics, 
Dept. P, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 


Prepare my next lesson in current events for me 
free of charge. 


No. 
Address 











COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds LENYS CS 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


v 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


. 





OPPORTUNITIES 

W. W. Marquardt, Philippine Educational 
Agent, Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, 
D. C., announces: 

(a) About sixty High School teachers of 
English are selected each year. 

(b) Qualifications: College graduate with 
. some teaching experience. Single women must 
be thirty years of age. 

(c) Terms: Entrance salary about $1,500 
or $1,600. Two year contract required. Trans- 
portation furnished to Manila. 

(d) Full Information: Copies of pamphlet 
may be secured from the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., by all interested 
teachers who can meet the above conditions. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 

Highway Engineer, $2,400-$3,600. Mar. 1. 

Valuation Engineer, $3,600-$4,800. Mar. 1. 

Assoc. Valuation Engineer, $3,000-$3,600. 
Mar. 1. 

— Mechanical Draftsman, $1,400-$1,800. 

ar. 1. 

— Mechanical Draftsman, $1,800-$2,400. 
Mar. 1. 

Assoc. Mechanical Draftsman, $2,400-$3,000. 
Mar. 1. 

Junior Chemist, $1,200-$1,800. Mar. 1. 

Junior Engineer, Junior Physicist, Junior 
Technologist, Bureau of Standards, $1,200- 
$1,500. Mar. 7. 

Library Assistant, $900-$1,400. Feb. 7. 

Junior Economist, $1,400-$1,800. Feb. 14. 








The Manly-Bailey-Rickert 
Lessons in English 





For the Grades 





New material 
Modern methods 








Minimum of theory 





Maximum of practice 


MANLY -BAILEY-RICKERT 


**The Series for Satisfaction’’ 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 W. 39th St. New York City 








February, 1923 














NEW HORACE MANN READERS 


New Primer New First Reader 


New material in story form, illustrated in color. 
Will arouse the beginner’s interest and imagina- 
tion and tend to develop independence in reading. 
Teacher’s Editions contain text and daily lesson 
plans, fully explaining the Horace Mann Method, 


THE ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Teaches children to think. Hundreds of con- 
temporary problems together with review and 
oral exercises with social background. 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S HISTORIES 
The Makers of America 
A New Biographical History (5th Grade) 


Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings (6th Grade) 


Elementary American History 
and Government (7th and 8th Grades) 


Make a personal and dramatic appeal and foster 
a real love of history. Authentic, impartial and 
inspiring. Strictly up-to-date. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., Publishers 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 


HOME ECONOMICS 


For the Grades and Junior 
High Schools 


The LATEST, SIMPLEST 
BEST TEXTBOOK 
is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book— 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods and 
Cookery, und the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 


Abundant laboratory practice 

Project plan 

Published in 1921 Mailing price, $1.40 
Adopted as the basal text for the public schools of 


INDIANA, NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, S. CAROLINA 
N.CAROLINA, LOUISIANA, and WEST VIRGINIA 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











“Keeping well more vital than getting well’’ 


Lippincott’s Health Series 


Will show the Children How 


BROADHURST—All through the Day the 
Mother Goose Way % 
For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to young 
children the most important principles of healthful 
living. Beautifully illustrated and artistically 
decorated. 





For Third and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching children 
the most important truths of hygienic living and 
sanitation. Used extensively with excellent results 
as basie text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 
supplementary reader. 

HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hygiene 
and Health. (Brand new series of 
three books for grades IV to VIII 
inclusive.) 

Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body.... 80 

Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene 

Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study 
Vocational and Community Hygiene. 


BROADHURST--Home and Community 
Hygiene $2.50 
For High School, Home Economic Classes 
and the Individua 
A textbook of personal and public health pre- 
senting a veritable mine of information. Fills a 
long-felt need. 
Liberal terms of Introduction. Write for samples. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square - Philadelphia, Pa. 











Something New 
Motivated Seat Work Cards 





In the H. & M. Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 
will be found a new idea in seat work material. 
They are motivated by the fact that they require 
the doing of several interesting things. In the 
first place the instructions for c*loring which are 
given in story form and the rhymes and other 
text, which is given in connection with the pic- 
tures to be colored, furnish good material for 
silent reading. The care with which the student 
reads is evidenced by the accuracy with which he 
follows the suggestions for coloring given in the 
stories. 

Besides the reading and the coloring of the pic- 
tures there is the cutting and pasting, all of which 
is done with a definite purpose in mind and there- 
fore makes these motivated seat work cards of 
unusual value. 

The series consists of the following sets, each 
. of which contains 16 dif- 
ferent cards: 


No. 15—Circus Pictures 
Color and 


ceccccccll 


No. 16—Peter Rabbit 
Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste 16¢ 


No. 17—Mother Goose 
Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste 16c 


Samples of any set or all 
three will be sent upon 
receipt of price with the 
understanding that money 
will be refunded promptly 
if not found satisfactory. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


438 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 














Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 














From the Puptl’s Point of V tew 





We have just published what 
we believe is the most inter- 
esting history ever written 
for boys and girls of gram- 
mar school age. 


It is 


Halleck’s History of Our Country 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REUBEN Post HALLEcK, M.A., LL.D., formerly Principal 
of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. Author of ‘‘History 
of American Literature,” and ‘‘ New English Literature” 








624 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE, $1.60 








[IN this vivid stimulating account, the author re-creates the 
history of our country so that it actually lives again in the 
mind of the pupil. 
G feces book is filled with a wealth of interesting, concrete in- 
cidents presented in a simple, vigiorous, straight-forward 
manner from a modern point of view. 
ie emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of 
the people and gives those facts which are necessary for all 
our youth to know in order to become good American citizens. 
i. teaching material at the ends of the chapters includes 
summaries for review, references for teachers, and under 
‘Activities’? various kinds of work for pupils, project problems, 
etc. 
E den IS is the first school history to give adequate attention to 
women and to social welfare work. 
HE illustrations, both black and colored, have been selected 
with unusual care; the ‘maps, which are all new, are well- 
chosen and adequate. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 

















